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The A PULFUZSWITCH 


insures against loose contacts and resultant overheating ... The fuse-holding switch blades 
are so designed that the placing of the fuse carrier into the ON position of the switch auto- 
matically clamps the fuses tight... At the same time, the switch blades make pressure contact 
with the fixed switch parts, insuring full current carrying capacity. ... These photographs 


show how this is accomplished. 


Note how fuse clamp switch blades, Each unit is equipped with 
in ON position, make pressure con- @ solderless type pres- 
tact with switch contact slots in the sure connectors; visible 
base. This draws the tips of the ON and OFF indicators; 
switch blades together, and pulls ventilating holes in fuse 
Suse clamps tightly around fuse fer- carrier; contacts for bus or 
rule. Contact parts are silver plated, cable integral with contact 
for low resistance and long life. slot member, and pull han- 
Bakelite barriers isolate each fuse dle for reversing switch. 





in an individual compartment, 





PULFUZSWITCH. units are made in 30, 60 and 100 ampere capacities, for 250 volts or 
less; also 30 and 60 ampere, 600 volts. They are assembled into panelboards (with either 


single or double row of branches) for all types of feeder systems. 














60 ampere branches are convertible to 30 ampere—a desirable 
convenience for heat and power service. 

Boxes are of galvanized steel. Wide gutters and @ Pressure 
type (Solderless) Connectors expedite wiring. Fronts are rust- 
proofed, and attractively finished in pearl gray. Available for 
both surface and flush mounting ... For further information, 
write Frank Adam Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis, Mo. 


rE | 1891 
THE SIGN OFA BETTER JOB 


ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
for War Industry 


FRANK ADAMyELECTRIC CO. 
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Wherever you need more room for unusual 
splicing, tapping, or pulling requirements, 


use Form 8 CONDULETS 


(CONDULETS are manufactured only by CROUSE-HINDS) 





Large wiring chamber is both wider and longer. Will ac- 
commodate more or larger conductors. 


Extra wide surface for gasket between Condulet and cover. 
in 


Dome shaped blank covers 


sheet steel or cast Feraloy 
provide extra wiring space. 


Bakelite covers, either blank or with two wire holes and 
three knockouts. Blank Bakelite covers may be drilled 
when more than five wires are required or to meet 
special requirements. 


Bais: threaded 1%” through 4” Thin wall 
3 1%” through 2” 


=—— = —— Type T 


Sheet Steel Cover Blank Bakelite Cover 


Cast Feraloy Cover ee Cover with Wire Holes = 


Type TB 
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Type X 
CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 1, N. Y., U.S.A. 
ices Birmingham — Boston — Chicago — Cincinnati— Cleveland — Dallas — Denver — Detroit —- Houston —Indianapolis— Kansas _ City 
; Ang sie _- _ Mil waukee —- Minneapolis —New York — Philadelphia — Pittsburgh--San Francisco — Seattle —St. Louis — Washington 


Resident Product Engineers: Albany—Atlanta—-Charlottea—New Orleans 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Main Office and Plant: TORONTO, ONT, 


~1 
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Can you think of 7 better reasons for 


installing MILLER Fluorescent. now? 





Here are provable facts— facts that have 
caused war industry to insist upon MILLER 
50 & 100 FOOT CANDLER Confinuous Fluor- 
escent Lighting Systems. . . 


DBP ev, IMPROVED DESIGN of the 


Miller Continuous Wireway Flourescent Light- 
ing System, constructed to comply with wartime 
regulations for conservation of critical materials 
—the same as introduced in 1939. 


Y 24 RUGGED LIGHTWEIGHT EQUIPMENT 


—rigid compact channels and Masonite reflec- 
tors—no reduction in lighting efficiency. 


Y 34 EXPOSED BALLAST for coolest possible 


operation—all wiring concealed but accessible 
upon removal of lightweight reflector. 





._ rigidly mounted back- 


to-back for mutual stiffening and maintenance of 
spacing. Miller patented lamp lock also avail- 
able, minimizing danger of falling lamps. 


DEP vow INSTALLATION COST — savings 


of 30-50% again possible by use of 8 foot and 
10 foot rugged double length channels—one sus- 
pension per channel section—simplified wiring 
in continuous rows, 


LP sovrveo MAINTENANCE—ballasts, 


lampholders and starters readily accessible 
starters located between lamps. 


J? UNIFORM ILLUMINATION—the 30 to 


90 or more footcandles required for war pro- 
duction easily obtainable from practical row 
spacings. 









We suggest you write cr w'r2 to-ay for complete information. 


THE MILLER COMPANY e« MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 





ILLUMINATING DIVISION 
Fluorescent, Incandescent 
Mercury Lighting Equipment 


OIL GOODS DIVISION 
Domestic Oil Burners 
ond Liquid Fuel Devices 


ROLLING MILL DIVISION 
Phosphor Bronze and Brass 


in Sheets, Strips and Rolls 


WAR CONTRACTS DIVISION 
Wer Materiel 
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Constructed as a unit, the new Miami 
building illustrated above, includes three 
four-story shop and office buildings 
divided by two hangars. 


DETROIT 


BullDog E 
Canada 


lectric Products of . 
Ltd Toronto, 





| 
All Principal Cities 





ffices In 
Field Engineering Office 








Largest and costliest of all structures in the far-flung 
Pan American World Airways System is this giant main- 
tenance and office building—a monument to U. §S. 
leadership in the skies. 


That BullDog electrical equipment is used to control 
light and power throughout this giant aircraft center is 
a tribute of which we are proud. 


Choice of switches, switchboards, panelboards for such 
great installations is not lightly made. Decisions are 
based on superior design, greater safety and depend- 
ability, longer life and lower upkeep cost. 

BullDog meets these requirements squarely and com- 
pletely — with the famous Vacu-Break principle which 
assures the most positive action, maximum safety and 
minimum wear. 

Whatever the electrical problems of your plant or 
offices, BullDog engineers can contribute to the results 
you want. Write today for a descriptive booklet giving 
full information. 





In addition to Vacu-Break Safety Switches, BullDog Electric Products Company manufactures a wide variety of 
products for power distribution and control, including SafToFuse Panelboards, Circuit Master Breakers, Switchboards 
and the three famous Bus Duct Systems — BUStribution DUCT, for ‘plug-in’ power, Universal Trol-E-Duct, for flexible 
lighting, and Industrial Trol-E-Duct, for movable ‘‘loads.” 
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when we'll be able to ship you the “Eveready” flash- 


light batteries your customers want. \ large portion 
of our production now goes to the armed forces, 
Lend Lease and the Maritime Commission. Most of 
the rest are being taken by essential war industries 
with their high priority ratings ... who, just as your 
customers do, demand “Eveready” batteries first. 


National Carbon Company, Inc., Unit of Union Carbide 


and Carbon Corporation. UCC 


ll 
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Fluorescent and Incandescent 


THERE'S A BRIGHT FUTURE FOR 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CHAMPION LAMPS 


The war production emergency has proved an enormous stimulant to apprecia- 
tion of the importance and value of increased light intensities. 


You will be building steady volume and profits for years to come when you 
standardize on Fluorescent and |Incandescent Lamps of: 


1. CHAMPION QUALITY— guaranteed to equal 
or exceed Federal Specifications and backed by 
forty-four years of “know how” 


2. CHAMPION RESPONSIBILITY — assured by the 
complete technical and production resources 
of one of the largest organizations in the lamp 
industry. 


3. CHAMPION SERVICE — a competent engi- 
neering staff and trained experts in the field, 
available on any lamp or lighting problem. 


4. CHAMPION ACCEPTANCE — the Champion 
Diamond mark on every lamp is recognized by 
industrial and commercial users as a symbol of 
lower light and lamp costs. 


Lynn, Massachusetts 


CONSOLIDATED 


ELECTRIC LAMP 
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* ECONOMY and CLEARSITE FUSES have 
emerged from years of pioneering leader- 
ship in fuse design. Economy Fuses—the 
renewable fuses—are a distinct step toward 
greater convenience and economy in indus- 
trial fuses. CLEARSITE FUSES offer innate 
quality and a clearer window at no extra 
cost. Underwriters’ Laboratories list them 
as standard —the electrical industry 
adopted them long ago. 


* Economy Fuse and Manufacturing Co. 
holds today to its faith in the Electrical 
Wholesaler —.faith that he can do a well- 
rounded selling job. Wholesalers and their 
salesmen are realizing more and more the 
benefits of their continuous sales and mer- 
chandising effort on this nationally known 
line. 





xx 
tere 





ECONOMY 
200 AMPS 
250 V. 











"Economy Fuses Since 19171” | 


| ECONOMY FUSE AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


2717 NORTH GREENVIEW AVE. 
ee BEP--Ee ~ ee 
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JUNGLE DAMP’S A KILLER 


The jungile’s a dirty fighter. Vines and underbrush seem to grow across 
your way while you watch them. The sun doesn’t get through...and 
it’s damp. The heavy, hot kind of damp that means mildew and decay 
to every piece of equipment not specially made or treated to resist them. 

Laytex Assault Wire is specially made to resist damp. The 
high quality, uniform insulation is entirely free from water- 
soluble elements. It is unaffected by prolonged exposure to 
moisture, provides maximum protection to the accurately 
centered conductors. 

Not only that...the special Laytex Insulation has high résistance 
to concussion and does not become embrittled when wire is subjected 
to repeated vibration and shock. It readily withstands temperature 
changes. Its uniformly high quality permits the thickness of the 
insulation to be kept at the minimum. As a result, Laytex Assault 
Wire is extremely lightweight. A mile weighs less than 30 pounds. 
Laytex Assault Wire has a talking distance of better than 5 miles, 
and was developed for front line service by United States Rubber 
Company scientists working in close cooperation with engineers of 
the Army Signal Corps. 

These same properties—light weight, small diameter, ability to 
withstand temperature changes, flexibility and toughness make other 
types of Laytex Wires and Cables as important in peacetime industry 
and building as they are to the Armed Forces. 


TALKING DISTANCE...OVER 5 MILES... 


Laytex Assault Wire assures clear, sure trans- 
mission of messages—a prime military require- 
ment for battlefront communications. An in- 
valuable property when advance scouts have 
been cut off from their company and virtually 
surrounded in enemy territory. 











LAYTEX ASSAU 


...and fully dependable. One man carries 
enough wire to keep communications open— 
travels fast and far without being hampered by 
excess, needless weight. 





SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, New York 
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MOTORS NEED ‘THEM 





now more than ever, since motors have become 
sO precious — as essential a part of our war effort, in 
tact, as artillery; and harder to replace. Shawmut 
Therm-A-Trips safeguard them, make them more 
eficient, and enable them to give more and better 
service. Therm-A-Trips allow them to start on ex- 
cessive overloads which are insufhcient to cause 
damage, and to run on harmless temporary overloads; 
they protect circuits and their equipment, and pre- 
vent unnecessary setbacks and stoppages in produc- 
tion. They are made in three forms, plug, ferrule, 
and knifeblade, in a range of ratings from o to 600 
amperes, 250 and 600 volts. Ask your dealer about 
them, or write for our Bulletin 405. 





FUSE MAKERS SINCE 1893 


The Chase-Shawmut Company 
Newburyport, Massachusetts 
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" The records of the past prove that there are 00 for oircre 
—_ — : frontiers for Emerson-Electric motors. Victory will oll battle fronts of the world 
early ideas blaze " . 

gon-Electric ready to meet the challenge 
comfort and convenience —eve® : 
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Wholesaler 
Relations 


QUALITY PRODUCT 


COMPLETE LINE 
FAIR PRICES 


CLEAN-CUT POLICY 


SALES CO-OPERATION 





| ROEBLING 


Wire Rope and Strand « Fittings « Electrical Wires and Cables e 
High and Low Carbon Acid and Basic Open Hearth Steels 

Wire Cloth and Netting + Aerial Wire Rope Systems : 
Suspension Bridges and Cables + Round and Shaped Wire ROEBLING 
Cold Rolled Strip « Aircord, Swaged Terminals and Assemblies 
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GUTH 
LIGHTRONICS 













GUTH 


NEW GUTH 


FUTURLITER 


GUTH 
EXCELUX 





pendable Illumination in Attractive Fixtures 


ERE are four of the new Fixtures from the complete line of 
GUTH Commercial Fluorescent. A glance tells you they're 
smartly styled—modern as tomorrow! 


Besides these new Commercial types, there are new Industrial units to increase your 
Write today for new 1944 lighting sales. And they're all efficient! With more than 40 years of lighting 


GUTH Catalog No. 42 leadership, GUTH has engineering experience to build quality into GUTH Lighting 
*« - | . 







THE EDWIN F. GUTH CO. - 2615 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 
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day too soon to re-mind your customers that you’re local head- 


\ 
1 | What with post-war plans popping all around you, it’s not a 
quarters for all various and sundry re-conversion electrical 
a 


equipment and parts. | 


— " 


—and re-mind ’em that you have T & B fitting answers for 


every wiring and re-wiring problem. For instance, tell ’em about 


this popular T & B Lock-Tite family of Approved Pressure 


JES. 





; (Solderless) Connectors. Here are their pin-up pictures. 





ectcteatitinithaéhtashindnk inl sthiasiinisinehed 


If you’re rusty on the complete sales story, take a squint at 
Bulletin 2 of your T & B Catalog No. 44. Write us for technical 





folders to enclose with letters you send out to your customers, 


5 telling ’em you have these fittings in stock. 


P.S. I guess you know by this time that under the 
T & B Plan, all our products are distributed through 
you electrical wholesalers — and NEVER direct. 


THE THOMAS & BETTS CO. 


INCORPORATED 
MANUFACTURERS OF ELECTRICAL FITTINGS SINCE 1899 


ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: Thomas & Betts Ltd. Montreal 











E Flag awarded April, 1943 
White Star awarded October, 1943 
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Your ELECTR, 
vitor 


10 Give 


UNITE Distrip. 
§ built ¢ business 
YOU that service 








Year after year we've continued 
to tell the electrical contractor 
and industrial maintenance man 
about Republic “Inch-Marked” 
ELECTRUNITE STEELTUBES. 
We did it throughout 1943, and 
we'll do it again during 1944. 


This electrical metallic tubing is 
sold exclusively through electrical 
distributors. Therefore it is to 
our mutual advantage to talk 
about you, too—in an effort to 


build distributor good-will among 


WE'RE STILL TALKING ABOUT YOU 


the buyers of electrical supplies. 


We try to help establish and 
strengthen closer relationship 
between distributors and their 
customers by telling the distrib- 
utor’s story—as in the advertise- 
ment shown above. We want the 
electrical buyer to get to know 
you better—for it will help us 
by helping you. 


If you have any suggestions or 


material which can be used to 
further promote this endeavor, 
we shall be glad to hear from you. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel and Tubes Division, Dept. W 
Sales Offices « Cleveland 8, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICES + + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Berger Manufacturing Division 
Culvert Division . Niles Steel Products Division 


Union Drawn Steel Division e Truscon Steel Company 
Export Department: Chrysler Bldg., New York 17,N. Y 





ELECTRUNITE 


— Steeltubes 
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(Four 40 Watt Lamps) 


No. 2,336,414 


WUT C lets Uw 


MITCHELITE 


1 Te. 2075 


= 


MITCHELL ~ 
U. R. C. Research Luminaire 


for Officesand Drafting Roome 


Combines in a single fixture every pos- 
sible advantage for easy, efficient econ- 
omical fluorescent lighting. First intro- 
duced by MITCHELL, it quickly won wide 
acceptance—broke all sales records! Uses 
four 40 watt lamps. Provides the ulti- 
mate high intensity illumination with low 
surface brightness( glare). Takeslesstime 
to install than any other commercial fix- 
ture. Surface or Pendant mounting—in- 
dividually or in continuous rows. Light- 
weight—less than 6 lbs. of metal. Avail- 
able at the original low price! 


MITCHELL DISTRIBUTOR 
on wrtle fo “as 


L Wanufacturing Company 


2525 CLYBOURN AVENUE e CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 





‘ ‘HERE'S A HOUSE somewhere in that 
pile of clippings — in fact, several 


houses. That’s the difficulty; can you 
sift out all those ideas, weigh their mer- 
its, and decide just which ones belong 
in that house you're going to build 
when the war's over? Better plan now 
to get the expert help and advice of 
an architect! It pays off in lasting sat- 


isfaction ... and headaches avoided. 


—— AY. 


y) a 

é Z — 

— 

¢ 

Sure, some mistakes can be fixed up 
after you've built, but then again, some 
can't. For example, you can re-hang a 
door that swings the wrong way, but 
what’s to be done with cellar steps that 
menace the safety of the whole family? 


Haven't we all known of a house that 
looked charming in the plans, but 


which wouldn’t accommodate the fur- 
niture? Then there’s the house that’s 
ideal in dry weather, but always has a 
big leaky spot on the living room ceil- 
ing when the rain blows from a certain 
direction. A trained mind could have 
forestalled all these troubles, and in 
addition assured the homeowner of 
good taste in design, adequate resale 
value, and low maintenance cost. 


Plan your house now! 
START RIGHT— 
WITH AN 
ARCHITECT. 


You wouldn't think of building a hospital or 
school without an Architect-Engineer. Your 
house is just as important —protect your in- 
vestment by employing an architect. In mosé 
cases you save at least his fee in the many 


wise economies he'll suggest. 


OWARD 


SINCE 1872 


Communication Equipment for 
Homes, Institutions and Industry 


EDWARDS and COMPANY, NORWALK, CONN. * Jn Canada: Edwards and Company, Ltd 
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Edwards and Company present the first of a series of ad- 
vertisements, to appear in national magazines, designed 
to educate the American public to the Architect’s place 


and function in the building ot postwar homes. 


@ Future advertisements in this series 
will offer a free booklet to all interest- 
ed readers, pointing out the importance 
of the architect in intelligent building. 
This booklet will encourage better living 
through better building. It will have 
wide distribution through our adver- 
tising and through the architectural 
profession generally. 

Since architect-supervised home 
construction will stimulate the use of 
adequate wiring and the installation 
of better equipment, the result of this 





IN CANADA: EDWARDS AND COMPANY, LTD. 
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On battle front or production front . 


. . TEAMWORK is the order of 


the day. Perhaps that's why an ever-increasing number of jobbers are 


rounding out their stocks with genuine Conduit Pipe Products. For every 


one of our products is made in full 
cations which assure proper gauging, 
of starting threads, perfect reaming, 


the result, perfect teamwork in every 





PIPE COUPLINGS 
RUNNING THREAD PIPE 


24 


PIPE NIPPLES 
GOOSENECKS 


accordance with Conduit Specifi- 
careful chamfering for protection 
rigid inspection and labeling . . . 


assembly. 
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PIPE PRODUCTS CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ELBOWS, 90° 








REPRESENTATIVES 
IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 








; 





AND 45° i 
WALLPLATES 








* 


Outstanding 
Beauty 


* 


Louvered for 
Optimum 
Shielding 


* 


Easy to Maintain 


* 


Meets W. P. B. 
Limitations 


* 


Backed by Curtis 
Reputation 


"6135 WEST 65TH STREET, CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 


— A FLUORESCENT UNIT 
, Cin q fo r 


‘@& FOR FOUR 40-WATT UR 


OFFICES AND 
DRAFTING ROOMS 


FOR PRACTICABILITY 


The new “Warrior” is typical of Curtis advanced design- 
ing which embodies both beauty and practicability ® 
The basic unit is adaptable to a number of variations... 
One... the complete unit with louvers for either ceiling 
or pendant mounting ® Two... the unit less louvers for 
either pendant or ceiling mounting ® Three... the unit 
with or without louvers for continuous runs ® The “War- 
rior’ is packaged to simplify installation . . . hangers, 
louvers, wireway and other parts are packed separately 
and a minimum number of packages are necessary to 
assemble any basic unit. The same parts are used in 
making up continuous runs, thus eliminating overlap- 
ping stocks. Complete data and specifications await 
your inquiry. Why not write today? 
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Westinghouse reports 


to the Lighting Industry .. . 


Predictions about tomorrow are plentiful. But in order to plan, you need 


more than predictions, you want the facts. Here, then, are the simple facts 


about tomorrow’s Fluorescent Lamps, straight from Westinghouse designers, 


engineers and research men. 


YOU WILL HAVE CIRCULAR 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Dimensions have been worked out, as indi- 


cated on the opposite page. 





¢ 


YOU WILL HAVE LONG, THIN 
FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN NEW 
SHAPES AND SIZES 


Dimensions have been worked out, as indi- 
cated on the opposite page. 








These new Fluorescent developments, pressed forward by Westinghouse research, 
will provide the Lighting Industry with a remarkable opportunity for expansion. ; 


They will bring Fluorescent light into the home—in portable lamps and new fixtures 


g ‘ 
® 
* 

. ‘ 
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that meet accepted standards of decoration 
and good taste. 


They will open up new merchandising op- 








portunities for stores, theaters, restaurants, Agpeen. Overall Gueside Mexinum Approx. 
hotels, office buildings, transportation ter- wis one pre a 
minals and other commercial enterprises. cae sk ie ot 
We cannot tell you when these new lamps 12% in 1% in. 30 
will be available, for Westinghouse manu- , 

facturing facilities are still heavily engaged pai pai a 











in war work. But we will advise you as to 
their availability as far in advance of pro- 
duction as possible. 


One more fact about tomorrow’s Fluores- 
cent Lamps. You can be sure that the West- 
inghouse name on a lamp will continue as Length Approx. 

a pledge of quality and dependability— pumenitechsncnines ——a 
assured by persistent Westinghouse research 
and engineering know-how. 





514 ft. le in. 





Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., Bloomfield, : , 
N. J. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 





5' ft. 1 in. 














waren Westinghouse 


MAZDA LAMPS SEE-ABILITY 
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Give the workers in war-driven plants 


a wider range of usefulness. Extend the reach of 
their power tools. Install more OUTLETS for 
handy connections with portable drills, grinders, 
riveters, saws, melting pots, light machines - 
in just the locations to speed up production 
or assembling. 

These Polarized Receptacles, Plugs and Con- 
nectors dependably energize new operations for 
which present wiring facilities may be inade- 
quate. The line includes two, three and four- wire 
devices in 10, 20, 30 and 50 Ampere capacity. 
Pictured here are a few of the more popular 
types, available on priorities. More specialized 
needs are provided for also in rugged, reliable 
constructions. 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC COMPANY, HARTFORD. CONN. U.S.A 
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More Miles Per Ton—More Customers 
Per Mile Recently, in talking about wire and 


cable sales, we pointed out that henceforth the industry 
must expect to deliver more miles per ton of wire sold 
and will need more customers per mile. Substantially 
that’s what all manufacturers will have to do in the 
future. 

Ended is the period in which heavy transmission, 
motor and control equipment dominated the sales records 
due to our country’s Defense and War demands. Light- 
er wire and cables, apparatus, switches will lead future 
buying lists and that means MORE MILES, MORE ITEMS, 
MORE UNITS PER THOUSAND DOLLARS OF SALES. 

Ended also is the “One real customer—Uncle Sam” 
era, because cut-backs, renegotiations, contract termina- 
tions, all are happening with increasing frequency, (even 
though the toughest fighting of this war is still to come). 
Hundreds of manufacturers already have started on 
the road back, looking up former customers whom to 
neglect was no more than a patriotic duty during the last 
few vears. Thousands of other manufacturers will take 
up that same trail sooner or later. All of them hoping 
io glean—from many customers—enough orders to 
build up annual post-war sales totals that will represent 
more than diminutive fractions of those that Uncle Sam’s 
patronage made possible. 

When it comes to getting business in that “More 
Miles Per Ton—More Customers Per Mile” era, whole- 
“KNOW HOW,” 
because that’s the very basis of success in wholesaling— 
knowing every mile of territory, knowing every potential 
buyer of electrical products, knowing every product— 
large or small—that fits into the needs of a particular 
situation. 

We believe that the recognition and acceptance of 
electrical wholesalers as economical channels for dis- 
tributing products that involve the distribution or appli- 
ation of electric current will mount to unprecedented 
heights, because wholesalers can deliver more customers 
per mile and more miles per ton at less cost than any 
ther agency. 


salers once more will demonstrate their 
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: 
Bible Every so often something happens that sends 
students to the Bible in search of \erification or possible 
prophesy. 

Evidently the wide publicity accorded Radar had 
such effect for we 
of Christian Science Monitor has discovered a predic- 
tion of Radar in the Book of Job—-Chapter 38, Verse 
35, which reads: , 

“Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, 
say unto thee, Here we are?” 

We leave it to our readers to decide whether or not 
Radar is lightning—sent—and, if there is anybody 
around, telling the sender “Here we are.” 


now read that someone on the staff 


and 


* 


Consumers Goods We indicated several months 
ago the probable early release of sufficient quantities of 
raw materials by WPB, to manufacture certain quan- 
tities of electric irons, washers, refrigerators. Today 
the necessary materials are ready but the questions of 
“who” is to make “what” and how many, “who” is to 
make—and “where,” are mostly undecided. 

Aiter that 
to be sold?” 

War production areas in which there are acute labor 
shortages, or where housing facilities for labor have 
been subnormal, are likely to get the bulk of those appli- 
ances 
That’s good and we are for it. 

But meanwhile, don’t let anybody get the idea that 
the war is won just because WPB has found enough 
iron or nickel or copper to make up a comparatively 
sinall quantity of consumer goods. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that our country 
is still a long ways from having won the war and that 
the most critical period and the heaviest fighting of the 
whole war are still ahead. 

Yes, 
needed most. 
More later. 


has come the question, “Where are they 


to pacify grumbling wives of needed workers. 


we'll get certain consumer goods. First those 
Then others. First in small quantities. 
But—until victory is definitely in sight, 
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WVe hold these truths 


to be self-evident... 








© That free competition is the life of trade — and progress; 


®That only with independent distribution can freedom of com- 
petition be preserved. 


re 9 790 oo asa 


eThat there will always be room at the top for independents 
working together to supply better things for more people. 





The test of war is being met, and im- 
portant contributions are being made 
by independents in our field — both 
wholesalers and manufacturers, The 
opportunities of peace shall be realized 
and greater service rendered by these 


same independents. When the range of 
Sylvania products and operations is 
expanded, we will look first to inde- 
pendent wholesalers to sell new and 
improved products to the home, to 
commerce and to industry. 


“It pays to sell SYLVANIA” 


SYLVAN lA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. : 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18,N. Y. 
PLANTS IN MASSACHUSETTS AND PENNSYLVANIA 








INCANDESCENT LAMPS, FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES, ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 
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until Hitler's unconditional surrender almost can be 
dated—just don’t expect the bars down on production 
of all kinds of consumer goods. 

Pass the word along: “Take care of what you now 
own—car, electrical appliance, whatever it may be.”’ 

This is not the time to “ease up,” or “let down” but, 
instead—these first six months of 1944 probably will go 
down in our history as the toughest of all. 





N.E.W.A. Convention Change aiways hela 


during the month of May, the annual convention of the 
National Electrical Wholesaler’s Association this year 
is scheduled for April—the 19th to 22nd of April, at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Two factors are responsible for the changes, not only 
of the month, but of the traditional place of the con- 
vention. Most irresistible of these, strange as it may 
seem, 1s not the War, but fhe increased size of the asso- 
ciation. 

New pohcies inaugurated with the year 1943, involv- 
ing the streamlining of the Headquarters Organization, 
establishment of an active Management Committee, deci- 


sion to pursue an aggressive membership campaign, have 


combined to push up the total membership and with it 
potential convention attendance to a point where the 
popular Homestead Hotel at Hot Springs, Va., could 
no longer attempt to take care of a NEWA convention. 

Second factor to force the change was: Transporta- 
tion. Hot Springs is served by wlrat, for the last leg 
of the trip at least, is a single track spur. Connections 
from different parts of the country are difficult to make. 
\s was the case in 1943, war conditions made. it inad- 
visable to attempt getting the crowd into Hot Springs 
and out while tle railroads of the country, and particu- 
larly of the Virginia-West Virginia area are groaning 
under the load of essential war-time traffic. 

We recommend that all those who intend to attend 
the Chicago convention make railroad and hotel reser- 
vations without delay. We know that the time, money 
and effort spent in attending will be found well worth 
while because the program will be found tuned closely 
to the times and the needs of the industry. 
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Surplus Goods No decisive or coordinated action 


on this knotty problem has been reported but the pot of 
ideas and suggestions is kept boiling and there’s every 
chance of something really useful happening one of these 
days. 

From Bernard M. Baruch we may expect a sound, 
practical, workable plan whenever his Office of War 
Mobilization makes its report. Also Senator Walter 
F. George’s Post War Planning Committee probably will 
come through with some sensible, down-to-earth, busi- 
ness-like recommendations. 

Meanwhile Rep. Wright Patman (Texas), is root- 
ing for his own bill under which control over surplus 
property would be vested in a special board within the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and disposal would 
proceed through established trade channels, with the 
advice of business men and trade associations. 

We like everything about this Patman bill excepting 
the RFC-angle. We all know that the War Production 
Board did an outstanding job in procuring those goods 
why not let WPB supervise the disposal of the surplus. 

To do the job fairly, and with least injury to existing 
business will require some directing head who knows 
who sells what, and where, and how and—who in all 
of the world knows more about mass merchandising than 


Donald M. Nelson. 


: 
Moving Day The National Housing Agency plans to 
move more than 1,000 pre-fabricated dwellings more 
than 400 miles to a new location. It contends that the 
moving job can be done for less than 50 percent of the 
original cost of each dwelling unit. 

Meanwhile BustNess WEEK reports that the Federal 
Public Housing Authority moved two hundred houses 
from the “ill-starred” Kingsford Heights project at 
Kingsbury, Ind. by truck to Port Clinton, Ohio, 215 
miles away. There the components were re-shuffled to 
meet assumed local needs and now the For Rent sign 


is out. This actual move was made at an average 


cost of $1900 for each $3000 unit. or approximately 
62 percent of actual cost. 


Ho... Hum. 
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Located accessible to every part of the country, the 
Jefferson corps of experienced sales engineers is 
immediately available at all times. 


These men are thoroughly acquainted with all the 
products carrying the Jefferson name. They are 
ready to assist in making proper selections,—make 
recommendations, and help you increase your sales 
and profits. 


The long established acceptance for Jefferson 
Electric Transformers, Ballasts, Jefferson Union 
Fuses—is the result of reliable performance from 
one end of the country to the other for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


Canadian Factory: 60-64 Osler Ave., W. Toronto, Ont. 
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JRGE The figures we use as basis for these monthly 
comparisons of performance in the electrical wholesaling 
field are collected and compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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Business Index 
For the Month of November, 1943 


SALES Sales of electrical goods by the Nation’s whole- 
salers in November showed a gain of 3 percent over the 
volume reported in both October and September, when 
compared to the 1939 average sales figures. It thus 
equalled August, which scored the previous high in 
increase over the 1939 level. 

Of significance is the fact that in November, when 
electrical wholesalers’ sales were climbing back from 
the July slump, general business activity, as reflected 
in other indexes, was showing a severe drop from which 
it is now recovering. Whether wholesalers’ sales will 
show a delayed effect of that general, but temporary 
decline, will be revealed in the December figures. 

The fact that the November increase was made with- 
out the normal peace-time volume of appliances and 
other Christmas business, makes the 3 percent gain give 
rise to the hope that more healthy business of the non- 
war type is benefiting the industry. 


INVENTORIES Reports from 255 wholesalers 
throughout the country show inventories at the end of 
November 1943 equal to those of the previous month. 
However, when compared to the 1939 average, on which 
the WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN index is based, the 
November total was down 3 points from October. 

Significant is the fact that after the sharp decline of 
inventories, which carried this index from the December 
1941 peak of above 200 to less than 80 in December 1941, 
inventories have hovered between the 70 and 80 index 
level throughout 1943. Obviously, wholesalers have 
been scraping the bottom of the barrel through 1943. 
Now that WPB is beginning to release certain materials 
for other than war consumption, it can reasonably be 
expected that an upward movement in inventory volume 
will commence shortly. 


POLLEGTIQNS§ Collections throughout the country 
were reported at an average of 80 percent. This was 
identical with the figure reported for October, and 9 
points above the collections recorded in November, 1942. 
Accounts receivable were down 5 percent from the previ- 
ous month, and show a drop of 32 percent below the 
accounts receivable reported in November, 1942. 
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Nothing is more basic in furthering the interests of the electrical industry as a whole— 
and of each individual branch—than the promotion of electrical wiring. This has long 
been the number one belief with Anaconda Wire & Cable Company. 


THE PAST 


You probably recall the “Electrical Moderniza- - 


tion” campaign of Anaconda prior to the war. 
It helped stimulate national interest in better 
wiring for Industry and helped to prepare In- 
dustry to meet the challenge of war production. 


THE PRESENT 


A more recent example is the ‘Preventive Main- 
tenance” campaign developed by Anaconda 
engineers to meet wartime conditions. Based 
upon practical methods of conserving electrical 
circuits and equipment, it is being widely used. 
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’ PLANNED 
POSTWAR 


THE FUTURE 


Today, the time is ripe for another step forward 
in furthering adequate wiring. We believe we 
can render a constructive service to the electrical 
industry and to business in general through a 
national campaign promoting the importance 
of postwar wiring. 

Its objective will be to stimulate advance 
thinking about adequate wiring...to drive home 
to industry, municipalities and home owners 
the vital necessity of including PLANNED WIR- 
ING IN EVERY POSTWAR PLAN! 


THE IMPORTANCE 


Obviously, more and better wiring will have to 
come ahead of tomorrow’s more efficient indus- 
trial production . . . city improvements... new 
products... finer appliances . . . more livable 
homes. The wider the recognition of this, the 
better business for everyone... utility, con- 
tractor, wholesaler, manufacturer. 

And now —in advance — is the time to lay the 
foundations. Postwar planning is gathering mo- 
mentum. Unwired planning will benefit no one. 
Planned wiring will help everyone. 4427 





ANACONDA WIRE 
& CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4 . . . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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WHOLESALERS SALESMAN BUSINESS INDEX 





REGIONAL ANALYSIS 


) ECAUSE of unusual sales conditions in two regions, 
) nos. 1 and 6, a very unbalanced distribution of sales 
was recorded for the nine regional groupings of states. 

Region 1, the New England states, recorded whole- 
salers’ sales volume at 120 percent above that of the 
previous month—16 points above the national figure. 
Although the gain is considerably higher than has been 
shown by this region in any recent month, these New 
England states have reported sales volumes higher than 
each previous month for 5 of the last 7 months. 

Undoubtedly, this indication of a better than average 
wholesaler business in New England is due partly to 
the fact that the industries there were well-established 
and easily turned over to war production early in the 
Defense Program. As most of the machinery in these 
old-line industries (wool and cotton textile, shoes, tools, 
etc.) is not new, and a lot of it is antiquated, the swing 
to full- or over-time production would naturally have 
resulted in much immediate and continued maintenance 
and repair business for the New England wholesalers. 

The top performance during November was reported 
by region 6, the East South Central States, which 
reported wholesalers’ sales at 125 percent of the October 
volume. However, unlike the New England report, 
there is not here the evidence of a long, steady gain 
which in a good month might well reach the 120-125 
level. The East South Central states appear more likely 
to be recovering from the severe drops in sales experi- 
enced during September (83 percent of August) and in 
October (88 percent of September). 

The other regions held closer to the national figure, 
except for region 8, the Mountain States. This group 
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NOVEMBER, 1943 


Figures in this table apply to the geographic divisions 
as outlined and numbered in red ink on map above 





SALES INVENTORIES 
November, 1943 November, 1943 
Compared in % with Trading Compared in % with 
Region 
October | November (See Map) | October | November 
1943 1942 1943 1942 
120 111 1 94 74 
96 84 2 101 71 
106 88 3 9% | 75 
105 99 4 97 67 
107 | 80 5 103 | 72 
125 75 6 93 | 73 
105 93 7 104 77 
92 64 8 110 75 
104 81 9 102 102 
For 
104 86 U.S.A. 100 77 

















apparently reacted to the sharp gain registered in 
October by dropping down in November to 92 percent 
of the previous month. 

With two exceptions, a fairly even distribution of in- 
ventories among wholesalers in the various regions was 
reported for November. 

Topping all other regions in gain over the previous 
month was region 8, the Mountain States, with 110 
percent. Influencing this gain, however, is the fact that 
sales in November were down 8 percent, and an ab- 
normally low inventory level was recorded by the region 
8 wholesalers in October. 
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Type “FSQX”,, Appleton Explosion- 
Proof, Dust-Tight Receptacle with 
Safety Switch and Plug. 


APPLETON 
DEAD-END 
RECEPTACLE 
AND PLUGS 


No hot terminals when not 
use! Plugs must be inserte 
and fully seated before co 
tact is made—typical « 
practical, skillful Appletc 
engineering. No expose 
live parts. Plug cannot | 
pulled until after conne 
tion is broken. Wide ran; 
of types and sizes. 


WER and LIGH 


**SEAL-LINE”’ 
EXPLOSION - PROOF 
SWITCH UNILETS 


Completely eliminate need for 
sealing fittings. Each unit consists 
of three distinct chambers—with 
middle switch chamber completely 
isolated. Line wires are drawn into 
upper and lower splicing chambers. 
LEFT—“SEAL-LINE” Explosion- 
Proof Motor Starting Switch 
Unilet; Cover Removed. 

RIGHT—“‘SEAL-LINE” Explo- 
sion-Proof Circuit Breaking 
Switch Unilet; Closed. 





if EXPLOSION-PROOF FLUORESCENT 


LIGHTING FIXTURE 


Complete Appleton line also includes 
types for incandescent lamps in 
any combination of guards, 
reflectors and suspension. 


Approved for All Class I, Groups 
C and D; Class II, Groups E, F and 
G Hazardous Locations. 


For Busy Hazardous Locations 


@,PPLETON EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS ar 
LIGHTING FIXTURES Give a Wide Margin of Safet 
SAFEGUARD personnel and equipment against disastro 
explosion—in chemical plants, powder mills, oil refinerie 
rubber plants, lacquer departments! 
Appleton 10g Re nD caves Electrical Equipment mak 


circuits safe in hazardous locations, increases their efficienc 
Appleton Explosion-Proof Dead-End Receptacles, “‘Seal-Lim 
Switch Unilets, and hundreds of explosion-proof conduit f 
tings serving special wiring requirements—all are expert 
designed and built to give a wide margin of protection. The 
are Appleton types—approved by Underwriters’ Laboratori 
—for every installation. 

Rugged, MALLEABLE IRON bodies and covers are cast in Applet 
tomate the entire manufacturing operation is under one ur 
fied responsibility and control. Completeness of the Applet« 
line simplifies selection of proper equipment for every jo 

Save time and worry for your customers, by recommendit 
and selling Appleton Conduit Fittings, Lighting Fixture 
They’re “STANDARD FOR BETTER WIRING!” 


Sold Through Wholesalers 


APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPAN'’ 


1734 WELLINGTON AVE. - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 
Branch Offices: NEW Y ORK, 76 Ninth Avenue « DETROIT, 7310 Wood- 
ward Avenue « CLEVELAND, 1836 Euclid Avenue » SAN FRANCISCO, 
655 Minna Street « ST. LOUIS, 420 Frisco Bldg. « LOS ANGELES, 100 
North Santa Fe Avenue * ATLANTA, 175 Luckie Street, N. W. « BIR- 
MINGHAM, 6 N. Twenty -first Street * MINNEAPOLIS, 305 Fifth 
Street, S. + PITTSBURGH, 418 Bessemer Bldg. 
Resident Representatives: Baltimore, Boston, Cincinnati, Dallas, Denver, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, New Haven, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Seattle 








Heavy wall castings. 
High quality rust-in- 
hibiting finish. 


Simplified operation. 
No loose parts. 


Substantial wiring 
space to facilitate con- 
nections. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


“3? 


~ . 


JUNCTION BOXES 


~ 


> 4 


RECEPTACLES AND \ \ PLUGS 


Scace 1902 








External lugs for 
mounting. Provision for 
numerous conduit con- 
nectors. 


Provision for padlock- 
ing. 


Standardized designs 
permit perfect inter- 
changeability. 


MANUAL STARTER 
1-fr0of, water-tight, dust-tight 


One look at this R&S explosion-proof manual starter and the details of its construction 
shows why R&S fixtures and fittings have been a recognized standard since 1902 for 


all principal hazards of electrical operation, indoors and out, under water and at sea. 


Ordinary ‘‘enclosed'’ equipment is neither safe nor reliable for industries that have 
large quantities of dust, moisture or hazardous gases to contend with. R & S ‘‘dust-tight,”’ 


‘watertight’’ and ‘‘explosion-proof”’ fixtures and fittings are made in many types for 


the protection of these areas. 


Manufacturers of equipment for these locations are more and more providing R&S 


hazard-proof starters, connectors and lights with the original equipment they sell. 


We are particularly interested in your postwar plans. If it isn't in our 300 page 
catalog (No. 90), we will consider making it especially for you. That policy is why 
R&S can offer the most complete line of electrical fixtures and fittings devoted exclusively 


to the special hazards of moisture, water and explosive gases. 


RUSSELL & STOLL COMPANY 


EXPLOSION-PROOF WATER-TIGHT AND EVER-LOK RECEP- 
TACLES, PLUGS, CONNECTORS, SWITCHES AND FIXTURES 


125 BARCLAY STREET - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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mittee in establishing rate. 





MINIMUM wage rate of 40 cents 
A was established the 
warehousing and other 
distribution industries by the United 
States Department of Labor in a wage 
order effective February 7th. 

The setting of this rate resulted from 
the recommendation of Industry Com- 
mittee No. 63, a group of men 
employees and the 
' public, who were appointed on July 20, 
' 


an hour for 


wholesaling, 





repre- 
senting employers, 


1943, and directed to recommend mini- 
mum industries. \ 


held the 


wages for these 
: public hearing 
rate was ordered. 

The scope of the wage yrder 
defined as including the wholesaling, 
warehousing and other distribution in- 
dustries and covers “all occupations 
which are necessary to the distribution 
and warehousing of commodities, in- 
cluding packing, storing, shipping, and 

and clerical and maintenance 
occupations ; provided, however, that 
where an employee covered by this 
definition is employed during the same 
workweek at two or more minimum 
rates of pay, he shall be paid the highest 
of such rates for such workweek unless 
records concerning his employment are 
kept by his employer in accordance 
with applicable regulations of the Wage 
and Hour Division.” 
Here are the pertinent paragraphs in 
the Labor Department’s order: 
“Wages at a rate of not less than 
40 cents per hour shall be paid under 
Section 6 of the Act by every employer 
to each of his employees who is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce in the Whole- 


was before 


Was 


trucking, 
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A)¢ Per Hour Minimum Wage 
Set For Wholesaling Industry 


Labor department accepts recommendation of industry com- 


Order effective on February 7th. 


saling, Warehousing, and Other Dis- 
tribution Industries: and 

“Every employer employing any em 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce ‘n 
the Wholesaling, Warehousing and 
Other Distribvtion Industries shall 
post and keep posted i la conspicu US 
place in each department of his estab 
lishment where such employees are 
working such notices of this Order 
as shall be prescribed from time to 
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time by the Wage and Hour Division 
the United States Department oi 
Labor; and 

“For the purposes of this order the 
term ‘Wholesaling, Warehousing, and 
Other Distribution Industries’ m« 
the wholesaling, warehousing and other 
distribution of commodities. 

“(a) It includes, but without limita- 
tion, the activities of jobbers, tex- 
tile converters, industrial distributors, 
mail order and retail selling establish- 
ments, brokers and agents, public ware- 
houses, and physically segregated 
wholesaling and selling departments of 
other than selling and warehousing 
establishments (including the activities 
of any employees in such establishments 
who are engaged exclusively in sell- 


ing products purchased for resale). 
“(b) Provided, however, that there 
shall not be included any activity in 


connection with selling and warehous 
ing which 
order or by any administrative order 
appointing 


is covered by any wage 


an industry committee.” 





NEWA’s 3rd War Conference 
Scheduled for Chicago in April 


Annual meeting will bring together nation’s whole- 


salers to discuss current operating problems, recon- 


version and future trends in distribution 


OVING up to a date month 
earlier than in previous years, the 
36th Annual Meeting of the National 
Electrical Wholesalers Association 
has been announced officially for the 
19th to 22nd of April. The location 
of this meeting, the Association’s 3rd 
War Conference, will be the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Charles G. Pyle, 
managing-director of NEWA, made 


one 


the announcement early in January. 
Before an attendance which is ex- 
pected to exceed the all-time record 


set in Buffalo last Spring, pertinent 
war-time problems and subjects will 
be aired by a list of prominent business 
leaders who will be named at a later 
Mr. Pyle announced that the 
would include a “complete 
the membership’s partici 


date. 
program 
review otf 








G-E Distributors Offer 


MONCOR 
Surface Wiring 
DEVICES 


For Factories, Farm Buildings, 
War Housing, Military Structures, etc. 








Sturdy, good looking Moncor Surface Wiring Devices 
handled by G-E Distributors meet many present day 
wiring requirements. With them the G-E Distributor 
salesmen are able to supply customers with devices that 
can be installed quickly and easily. 

Moncor Surface Wiring Devices can be used with 
BraidX or BX. Knockouts in ends, sides and back of the 
devices enable them to be end connected, side connected 
(cleat wiring) or back connected for concealed wiring. 


These devices are made of brown Textolite, keep 
their color and resist breakage. They are approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories and they meet require- 
ments of the specifications of different government 
agencies. General Electric Company, Appliance and 
Merchandise Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE G-E WIRING DEVICE LINE 





oP = 


In addition to Moncor Surface Wiring Devices, G-E Dis- 
tributors, of course, offer the full G-E Wiring Device line. This 
line includes devices for every sort of war-project wiring need: 
switches, outlets, twist-lock devices, sockets, connectors, con- 
nector bodies, caps, fuses, fluorescent lampholders and starters, 
etc. All of them are high quality. 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “‘G-E All 
Girl Orchestra’ Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBS. “The 
World Today” news every weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 
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pation in the many phases of the war 
program served by their numerous 
houses.” The present status of gov- 
ernment regulations and orders affect- 
ing electrical wholesaling will be con- 
sidered at the meeting, he stated. 

The outlook for the future is planned 
to be an important subject for the gen- 
eral discussion and the committee meet- 
ings. The report of the Post-War 
Planning Committee, which has con- 
ducted several meetings since it was 
formed under the chairmanship of Her- 
bert Metz at the Buffalo conference, 
will be presented at the meeting. It is 
expected that arrangements can be 
made to bring to the gathering an up- 
to-the-minute report on reconversion 
plans and their relation to distribution. 

The new arrangements mark the sec- 
ond successive year in which the an- 
nual meeting will be held in a place 
other than the traditional Homestead 
Hotel at Virginia Hot Springs. And 
again, as last May, the plans are for 
an active and fighting “War Confer- 
ence” instead of the peace-time leisure- 
ly convention, when the social aspects 
of the gathering often took precedence 
over the business problems. 


Ease Restrictions on 
Wholesalers Activities 


The removal of all restrictions on the 
purchase of idle and excess general 
steel products by distributors, plus a 
relaxing of other activities of whole- 
salers, by the War Praduction Board 
on January 13, 1944, marked what was 
considered the first step in a program to 
vary WPB rules to suit the changing 
industrial picture. 

The action on the steel products was 
taken in an effort to find markets 
for the idle stocks of general steel prod- 
ucts that are begining to accumulate 
in the hands of contractors, according 
to WPB announcements. 

The new ruling, an amendment to 
General Preference Order M-21-b-1, 
permits any person to qualify as a 
dealer, even though he was not in busi 
ness on August 9, 1941, as required 
in the original order. Dealers are not 
permitted to buy from producers, ex- 
cept for direct shipment to consumers; 
they may purchase idle and excess 
stocks, or they may purchase from 
other distributors. No authorization 
is needed from the War Production 
Board to begin operations as a dealer, 
but such operations must be in con- 
formity with Priorities Regulation 13, 
which outlines the procedure under 
which materials may be sold by per 
sons who are not in the regular busi- 
ness of selling such materials. 

The order as amended permits ware- 
houses to purchase idle and excess in- 
ventories of any type. 
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RFC To Handle Surplus Goods 
In Plan Suggested to Congress 


Centralized authority with representatives from busi- 


ness would be responsible for allocating surplus war 


goods where needed most and without upsetting industry 


NE of the first organized moves to 

get congressional action on the 
problem of disposing of billions of dol- 
lars worth of surplus war commodities 
has been affected with the recent intro- 
duction to Congress of a bill designat- 
ing the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
raton as the sole distribution agency 
for this merchandise. 

The proposed legislation, on a sub- 
ject of vital interest to every branch of 
the wholesale and retail trade, is ex- 
pected to receive the close attention of 
everyone in these industries, according 
to the National Automobile Dealers 
Association which provided the re- 
search and initiative behind the bill. 

The bill was introduced to the House 
of Representatives by Congressman 
Wright Patman, chairman of the Small 
Business Committee. The measure was 
referred to the Banking and Finance 
Committee for study and consideration. 

The N.A.D.A. has described the pro- 
posal as a formula to aid the govern- 
ment in disposing of surplus property 


without setting up a maze of compli- 
cated rules under which the agencies 
will have to operate. Looking at the 
bill from the public’s viewpoint, Con- 
gressman Patman said that the aims of 
the measure are to obtain the greatest 
possible return for the taxpayer from 
the sale of goods, to assist in providing 
employment for members of the armed 
forces, to secure an even flow of goods 
to those places that need them most and 
to help re-establish retail business 
which is now suffering from lack of 
goods. 

Under the measure a central com- 
mittee will be composed of the chair- 
man of the board of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, as chairman, and 
the Secretaries of War, Navy and 
Treasury and three experienced busi- 
This committee will declare 
for sale all government-owned surplus 
eoods. 

\ctual sales of the material will be 
handled under the direction of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation act- 


ness men. 








WHOLESALER INSPECTS a new industrial fluorescent lighting unit. 
Harry Berken, president of the Central Queens Electric Supply Company 


holds one end of the new Miller unit 


(right, above) while the other is 


held by Arthur Miller, vice-president of the Miller Company of Meriden, 


Connecticut (left above). 


With them is the sales staff of Central Queens 


Electric Supply Company—V. Eastman, J. Devantery, A. Mosca, A. Ander- 
son, L. Schwartz, R. Robbins, G. Slepyan, J. Hofft, and L. DeGeorge. Also 
from the Miller Company, J. Cornish, E. Coe, and L. Wilcox. 





FIRST AID FOR CANNIBALS 


Down in the South Pacific, ground crews cheerfully turn 
cannibals...all for the sake of keeping planes in the air. A 
plane limps home after downing a Zero. ..scutters to a lameduck 
landing...and is immediately looked over by the “grease 
monkeys” and mechanics. Then...they turn cannibals. That’s 
what they call the boys who snatch parts from planes to 
repair others. Other planes, too badly shot up to be flown 
again, are kept as a sort of salvage depot. Parts, from landing 
wheels to sparkplugs are used again in other planes...used 
again and again. 

Right there is where tape comes in. Without it, many 
emergency repairs could not be made...wire could not be 
spliced...parts could not be fastened in place...planes could 
not again leave the ground. 

A roll of tape in itself is a mighty little thing. But...in 
actual use by the Armed Forces, by war industries it gets as 
big as the job it is called upon to do. 

Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS net- 


work Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren 
and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 





HOW BIG IS TAPE? Just as big as the broken 
wire it réstores to service—or the tank 
it helps to build. Big enough for it to be 
important that the Armed Forces and 
War Industries have first call on our pro- 
duction of U.S. friction and splicing tape. 








SECURITY ON 
All FRONTS 





UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE - ROCKEFELLER CENTER . NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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i in cooperation with advisory com- 
\ittees chosen from the retail groups 
resented by the surplus goods in 
uestion. The RFC will be charged 
vith the responsibility of getting fair 
irices for goods and shall see to it that 
hey are properly distributed in order 
meet the needs of the consumers. 
\lthough the bill gives the RFC 
uthority to dispose of surplus material, 
t is not designed to bind the agency 
with too many inflexible provisions. 
he authors of the bill believe that the 


RFC in cooperation with other business 
advisory committees, if given plenty of 
latitude for action, can accomplish the 
object effectively. 

The primary reason for selecting the 
RFC, Congressman Patman pointed 
out, is that the agency is already 
charged with the responsibility for dis- 
posing of industrial plants in which 
the government has investments. He 
said that the bill would bring all mate- 
rials investments of the 
under one management. 


govermament 





Old Chicago Electrical Firm 
cores Fifty-Year Anniversary 


Founded when gas was still the most widely used source of illumi- 


nation, M. B. Austin Company grew to prominence, supply- 


ing the 


NNOUNCEMENT of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of the M. B. Austin 
Company recently was the occasion for 
a brief review of the history of this 
company—one of the oldest in the 
industry—by its present officials. 
lheir reminiscences disclosed that the 
company’s activities during the half 
century paralleled in many 
the major developments 
whole electrical industry. 
The business was started at the close 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
in 1893. The then young M. B. Austin 
who had his early training with the 
Supply Department of Western Elec- 
tric, and who was at the time General 
Sales Manager of the Knapp Electric 
Works, decided that he should be in 
business for himself. 

Accordingly, he became the Western 
representative of the Safety Insulated 
Wire & Cable Co. (now part of the 
General Cable Co.) and also the 
Holmes Booth & Haydens Co. which is 
now part of the Anaconda Wire & 
Cable Co. He also secured the Safety 
\rmorite Conduit Co. (later the Gar- 
land Mfg. Co.) which was the first 
anufacturer of rigid steel conduit. 

It then became rent 
fice space and he finally located on 
he seventeenth floor of the Monad- 
ock Block with warehouse space on 
the nineteenth floor. He took with 
im from the Knapp Electric Works 
oung Arnold Friend, whose duties 
vere those of office boy, shipping clerk, 
rder filler, and even the delivering 
f orders. After a few months the ex- 
enses of the office were divided be- 


respects 
within the 


necessary to 


ever-growing demand for 


reliable electrical goods 


tween Jim McGill, who represented 
the Peru Electric Mig. Co., Jim Pom- 
eroy, who represented Adams & Bag- 
nall Co., and Jim Atkinson, who han- 
dled a line of flexible copper rail bonds. 

After about eighteen months the 
business was moved to a store in the old 
Manhattan Building on South Dear- 
born Street. At this time it became 
necessary to expand and W. A. Browne 
joined the firm to take charge of the 
bookkeeping and accounting. In 1898 
Mr. Peter Taylor joined the organiza 
tion and he acted as the secretary of 


1 


the company until his death in 1934. 

\t that time Arnold Friend had 
gone ahead through various stages un- 
til he was recognized as the company’s 
star salesman and travelled almost co: 
tinually. 

After only two years at the Dear- 
born Street address it was again neces 
sary to move into larger quarters at 
of Van Buren and Clinton 
which time the firm en- 
activities, taking on the 
representation of the Chase-Shawmut 
Company which at that time 
tured iron outlet boxes, and thx 
Thomas & Betts Company which mad 


fittings 


the corner 
Streets, at 


larged its 


manufac 
cast 


‘ast iron 

\fter years at Van Buren 
Street the firm again moved to larger 
uarters at 700-706 W. Jackson Blvd 
where they occupied the entire first 
floor and basement \t that time the 
firm took on the representation of the 
Wiremold Company and_ introduced 
throughout the Middle West the now 
vell-known Wiremold Line. 

In 1921 the firm built its present 
three story building at 108-116 South 
Desplaines Street which completely 
houses the office and warehouse and 
small parts assembly. In 1941 a fac- 
tory for the production of Outlet and 
Switch Boxes constructed at 
Northbrook, Illinois, which, at the 
present time, is engaged one hundred 
percent in the war effort producing 
items for the Navy and Maritime 
Commission. 

In 1908 Arnold Friend became gen- 


several 


Was 


eral sales manager and after Mr. 
Browne passed away in 1939 Mr. 
Friend became treasurer also. In 1940 


M. B. Austin, Sr. became chairman of 
the board and his son, M. B. Austin, 
Jr., became president and is still serv- 
ing in that capacity. Mr. Austin, Sr. 
(Continued on Page 92) 





ARNOLD FRIEND, general manager 


and treasurer of the M. B. Austin 
Company started with the firm fifty 
years ago. When the business was 
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founded his first job was that of office- 
shipping- and errand-boy. Above right 
is M. B. Austin, son of the founder 
and now president of the company. 
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WireEMoLD 
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@ Every plant, every office 
building, schools, laborato- 
ries, hospitals, constantly face 
problems of efficiently utiliz- 
ing available floor space and 
frequent relocation of work- 
ing units. Pancake Wire- 
mold, the safe, simple 
OVERFLOOR Wiring Sys- 
tem quickly takes care of re- 





quired wiring connections... 
to desks, work-benches, appli- 
ances and machines . . . for 
work lights, telephone, con- 
trol or signal systems. Uses 
minimum critical materials. 
Fast, easy installation... 
readily extended . . . connects 
to existing panels or wall 
outlets. 





PHONE, LIGHT OR 
POWER OUTLETS 


A few well designed standard 
fittings meet every requirement. 
Dangerous long extensions are 
eliminated, maintenance is reduced 
to a minimum. 


INSTALLED WITHOUT 
DISTURBING WORKERS 


Pancake, like other Wiremold 
Systems requires no channeling of 
floors or walls, can be installed 
without special tools, entails no 
pipe threading or waste. Slip joint 
connections are quickly made yet 
permanent, safe. Conforms to Fed- 
eral Specification W-R-32; Listed 
by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 





Write for your copy of the 
Wiremold Catalog and Wiring 
Guide detailing this and other 
Wiremold aids to greater light- 
ing and electrical efficiency. 


The Wiremold Company, 
Hartford 10, Conn. 
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Free Enterprise 


».»«»- INCENTIVES AND TAXATION 


«x 





‘here are three principal ways of making a living: 
1. Getting on someone’s payroll 


2. Lending one’s savings to business 
enterprises 


3. Starting, or helping to start, a busi- 


ness enterprise 


About three out of four of us fall in the first 
group —we are job-holders. Millions of us get 
some income, large or small, by lending our sav- 
ings—directly or through such channels as in- 
surance companies. We are suppliers of loan- 
capital. About one out of four of us has his 
own business enterprise, and several millions of 
us are part owners of business enterprises. ‘Those 
of us who go into business for ourselves and 
those of us who are part owners of enterprises 
are job-givers. 

The amount of employment in a community 
depends, in the main, on the number of persons 
who attempt to make their living, or part of their 
living, by giving jobs to others, rather than by 
getting on someone’s payroll. A community 


seriously desiring a high level of employment 
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and a high standard of living will strive to make 
job-giving attractive and to encourage a large 
part of its population to be job-givers rather than 
metely job-holders. 

The number of men who attempt to make 
their living in whole or in part by starting new 
businesses or by expanding old ones depends 
upon the outlook for profits. When the outlook 
for profits improves, thousands of new jobs open 
up and thousands of men go to work; and, as 
men go to work, the farmer and everybody else 
benefits. When the prospect for.profits becomes 
darker, the demand for labor, capital, and raw 
materials drops. It may be roughly estimated 
that an improvement in the prospect for profits 
of one billion dollars raises the demand for labor 
by anywhere from two billion dollars to five 
billion dollars. 

One of the principal determinants of the out- 
look for profits is the amount and the nature of 
taxes. After the war, the Federal government will 
need to raise each year about twenty billion dol. 
lars in taxes—three times the amount required 


before the war, and six times the amount re- 






quired in the Twenties. In the Twenties, the tax 


needs of the Federal government were roughly 
twice as large as corporate profits in a good year. 
After the war, Federal revenue needs will be 
roughly three times corporate profits in a good 
year. Obviously, it will be much more difficult, 
after the war, for the government to meet its 
needs without discouraging enterprise, and 
therefore without diminishing the number of 
jobs, than it was before the war. Far more than 
ever before, it will be necessary for the govern- 
ment in developing a tax program to take ac- 
count of the effect of taxes upon employment 
and the standard of living. This means that it 
will be important for each and every citizen to 
give attention to these matters—because the 
‘policies of the government reflect, in the main, 
the thinking of the citizens. 

Some taxes seriously discourage individuals and 
business firms from undertaking new and enlarged 
operations. Other taxes have little or no adverse 
effect on investments. Some taxes are a burden 
on consumption, affecting the sales of specific 
commodities, depending on the nature of the 
taxes. It is obvious that different kinds of taxes 
have different economic influences. We must 
understand the forces that determine the 


level of employment and consider the tax 
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program in relation to other measures de 
signed to create more jobs. 


What are the tests of a good tax system? 


1. Taxes should be designed to encourage 
production and enterprise and to make 
it attractive for a large numper of 
people to earn all or part of their liv- 


ing by giving jobs to others. 


2. Taxation must be fair in principle and 
administration, with no discrimination 
between persons in similar circum- 


stances. 


3. ‘Taxes should be apparent and not con- 
cealed, and should be levied, in the 
main, directly upon individuals so that 
each of us will know how much our 
government is costing him. A moderate 
income tax at the lower income levels 
will bring a greater awareness of re- 
sponsibility than will heavy taxes on 
consumption which the taxpayer does 
not see because they are hidden in the 
prices he pays. 

4. In the aggregate, taxes should be some- 


what progressive. 


5. The tax system should be coordinated 
with the broader objectives of monetary 


and fiscal policy. 
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6. Federal, state, and local tax policies 
should be integrated as to principles 


and objectives. 


Judged by these standards, our present tax 
system is extremely unsatisfactory; in fact, it is 
actually damaging. It is a conglomeration of 
hidden and direct taxes and of conflicting taxing 
jurisdictions and policies, with no comprehen- 
sive economic motive. It is distorted to appease 
pressure groups and includes uneconomic puni- 
tive measures. It is full of needless complexities. 
It is a paradise for tax lawyers and a source of 
confusion and despair for the honest, enterpris- 
ing business man. In fact, it would seem almost 
as if our tax laws had been written by some fifth 
columnist for the purpose of making private 
enterprise unworkable. We in America pretend 
to believe in the pioneer spirit, but no one would 
ever suspect it by looking at our tax system. 

When the war is over, there must be a thorough 
reform of our entire tax system. Federal taxes can 
and should be reduced substantially; and, in the 
process of reduction, changes can more readily 
be introduced. At that time, steps can be taken 
to achieve some degree of coordination and unity 
of purpose among federal, state, and local taxing 
agencies. Taxes play too important a role in our 
total economic life to ignore the adverse conse- 


quences of unrelated and inconsistent policies 
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of different taxing jurisdictions. 
The following reform measures are needed in 


federal taxation: 


1. Repeal of the excess profits tax at the 
earliest possible date after inflationary 
dangers subside. In the case of most 
enterprises, the excess profits tax 
destroys all incentive to do a larger 
volume of business than in 1939; it 
appropriates virtually all increase in 


profits above the level of 1939. 


2. Coordinate corporation and individual 
income taxes so as to avoid double 
taxation and impediments to risk-tak- 
ing. Preferably, corporation income 
taxes should be wholly eliminated. 
Otherwise, the corporation tax rates 
should be reduced to the lowest effec- 
tive rate on personal incomes. Full 
credit should be given to stockholders 


for all corporate income taxes paid. 


3. Encourage competition and particular- 
ly the formation of new enterprises 
by allowing new corporations gener- 
ous tax exemptions for a period of five 
years. Extend the same principle to un- 


incorporated concerns. 


4. Encourage risk-taking (and hence job- 


giving) through extending the loss 


carry-over to six years or more, 


Provide for averaging incomes over a 
period of years in order to remove dis- 
crimination against those with irregu- 
lar incomes and those who take risks 


of loss in business ventures. 


Rely upon the personal income tax 
as the main source of revenue, with 
broad coverage. The reduction in total 
taxes after the war should favor the 
elimination of excise taxes before re- 


ducing income taxes. 


Reduce the upper range of personal 
income tax rates to a maximum of per- 
haps fifty to sixty per cent so that risk- 
taking investments will be really at- 
tractive. Higher rates are punitive in 
character, yield small receipts, and 
throttle risk-taking. 

Encourage risk-taking by individuals 
in the higher brackets by making the 
surtax on incomes of $20,000 a year 
or more half as much on income in the 
form of dividends as on income in the 


form of salaries or interest. 


Encourage risk-taking by individuals 


by permitting capital losses to be 











charged against general income pro- 
vided the reduction of tax liability in 
any one year is not more than fifty | 


pert cent. 


10. Repeal the tax-exempt privilege for 
all mew securities issued by all gov- 


ernmental jurisdictions. 


11. Eliminate excise taxes which place a 
disproportionate burden on persons 
with lower incomes so as to encourage 
greater consumption and provide an 
expanded market for our ‘vast indus- 
trial capacity. 

12. Reform tax administration to simplify 
forms and procedures, to broaden the 
scope of enforcement, and to encour- 


age the spirit of fairness. 


With such reforms and continuing reappraisal | 
of the tax program as it affects the economic 
situation, we can look toward taxation as an in- 
strument of constructive influence in giving the 
fullest encouragement to free enterprise and in 


attaining continued prosperity. 








President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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Pipe This Lidal Wave 
(f Post-War Sales Prospects 


Rosy picture of consumer buying intentions is painted by U.S. Chamber of 


Commerce. 


<stimates in home building, appliance sales, each run into billions 











6g IDAL WAVE” ?—We're not 

kidding, not if the old reliable 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States knows a thing or two. 
In the prognostications of that 
august body is a preview of what 
Mr. and Mrs, Public are just aching 
to buy after the war. And the rate 
at which this public intends to feed 
folding money into the country’s 
cash registers will make any whole- 
saler want to put a couple of extra 
salesmen into the bullpen to warm 
up. 

It is officially the Third Progress 
Report, a survey of current con- 
sumer buying intention, but to the 
wholesaling industry it is a post-war 
preview—in technicolor. Just a quick 
glance at some of the highlights of 
the report is enough to make a 
wholesaler wonder what new in- 
come-tax bracket he will be pushed 
into when he starts supplying his 
share of this pent-up demand. 

\nyv wholesaler or salesman who 
during 
the last two years that at one time 


nay almost have forgotten 


he sold wiring materials for new 
omes, will have a chance to refresh 
when home-loving 
\mericans turn their affections on 
estimated 1,540,000 new domi- 
iles. Fellows, that’s a lot of ade- 
ate wiring! 
It seems, too, that all the public 
oesn’t have its mind on the low-cost, 
ired-at-the-factory house-of-cards 
that’s being touted for post-war mass 
roduction. Instead of unwrapping 
ie paper and bolting together two 
nd one-half half-rooms after supper 


S memory 
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some night, nearly 77 percent of the 
planners intend to pay more than 
$3,000.00 for each home. And be- 
tween 30 and 50 percent have in 
mind homes which will cost more 
than $5,000.00. 
plenty of cable, fittings, boxes, wire, 
fixtures, etc., needed for that market, 
Mr. Wholesaler. 

And those who already own their 
homes don’t intend to hide behind 
their mortgage or practice up on 
their bulb-snatching. They've been 
kept from spending until they are 
literally hot with money that will 
soon become cold cash for the whole- 
saler, retailer and contractor—to the 
pretty figure of $7,500,000,000. The 
“Chamber” says that the public in- 
tends to spend that much on home 
and farm improvements when ma- 
terials are again available. 

The urban and rural dwellers ac- 
cording to 496,000 of them, are cast- 
ing their eves fondly at a modernized 
kitchen, which should do a mean job 
on wholesalers’ future inventories of 
ranges, refrigerators, fluorescent fix- 
tures, ventilating fans, etc. Then 
there are about 720,000 people who 
want to add new rooms to their 
homes ; 320,000 who want to reno- 
vate their bathrooms (build up that 
stock of fluorescents, fellows, some 
customers soon may be knocking 
down the doors!) ; 816,000 families 
who want new heating systems, with 
a high percentage calling for the 
automatic-controlled type. 

In the rural districts the returns 
from fast-selling crops and no little 
of that subsidy money are burning 


There’s going to be 


the overalls pockets of many a farm 
owner. At least 67 percent of them 
are planning post-war improvements, 
with the emphasis on new or re- 
paired outbuildings 

If you haven’t vet read in this 
issue the article that advises whole- 
salers and salesmen to court their 
future appliance outlets now, absorb 
the wisdom thereof and then pass out 
a few cigars to your dealer-service- 
You will do this on a friendly 
basis, of course, and not just because 
the report shows that those dealers’ 
customers are rattling their coins 
and oiling up the installment selling 
machine to buy about $1,215,910,000 
worth of appliances as soon as your 
trucks can unload at the dealer’s 
backdoor. 

If the idea of all these billions of 
dollars being headed toward the 
wholesaler, dealer and manufacturer 

instead of toward Mr. Morgenthau 


men. 


stuns you, wait until you see what 
the Chamber of Commerce adds to 
the report. It says that these figures 
probably represent under-estimates 
of the real consumer demand that 
will develop after the war, because 
many people have not yet made their 
plans and there is reason to believe 
that the revival of time-payment 
plans, plus the renewal of advertising 
and merchandising activities will 
tend to stimulate additional pur- 
chases. 

Those wholesalers who are by now 
drooling all over their L-63 orders 
can stop. This business must wait 


until after the war—but what a busi- 
ness to wait for! 
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OU have to be up early to get 
ahead of Listenwalter & Gough, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. That is not 
figure of speech, for Phil 
Gough, its president, is at his big table 
and desk at six o’clock each morning 
and by noon has a day’s work done. 
This in itself may not be significant, 
but the evolution which he and his 
associates have wrought in what used 
to be one of southern California’s most 
potent appliance and radio wholesaler’s 
establishments, fulfills the meaning of 
that first statement. 

Every salesman for the company, and 
except for the draft, the personnel of 
the company has stayed on the job and 
climbed back into the money with Phil 
Gough, has heard the philosophy which 
saturates this aggressive company. It 
goes like this: 

“The more wheels you have on the 
eround, the less one or two blowouts 
will affect you,” is the way Gough puts 
it. “Some of these truck and trailer 
combinations you see on the highway 
these days have as many as 22 wheels 
on them. They could lose half a dozen 
and still keep going. 

“That is what an electrical whole- 
business has to have under it, 
plenty of lines and types of business. 
Then no matter if one or two blow up 
in your face, you still have staying 
power and you can still go along the 
road. 

“We learned that the hard way in 
1929 and 1930 when our supply busi- 
ness dropped from $250,000 to $50,000 
per month. We found that we had to 


broaden our base of operations. We 


a mere 


sale 
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en A Wholesaler Is 
It Takes Plenty of 


By Phil Gough 


President, Listenwalter & Gough, Inc. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


As told to Wm. A. (“Bill”) Cyr 





couldn’t be caught like that and have 
our one major line of business go out 
from under us for reasons beyond our 
control and leave us stranded. 

“Good thing that we did. The lines 
which pulled us out then, radios and 
refrigerators, who would have imag- 
ined that the time would come when the 
government would stop their manu- 
facture absolutely? Yet it did, and a 
$9,500,000 appliance volume in radios, 
refrigerators, washers and_ironers, 
vacuum cleaners, and other appliances 
which our dealers sold in 1941, 
almost overnight It was the 


Was 
gvone 


aide 


rie & GOUGH 


supply business that saved us this time. 

“But what the wheels under us in 
the supply end did was to hold us up 
during the time we were putting new 
wheels under what had been the appli- 
ance end. Now we run a wholesale de- 
partment store, that’s what it is. We 
have many departments and we will 
have still more in case some of these 
blow out under us during the war. 
And we have a high class, hard hitting 
sales organization in first class condi- 
tion to take on any new or old appli- 
ance that is made either during or after 
the war.” 





The company’s original building at 819 E. Ist St., Los Angeles, plus the annex at 
#827, now house only the electrical supply and sound system departments. 
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“SHOOTING AT $50 MILLION” 


“WHEELS” to Make the Grade 


Quick to recognize changing conditions, this electrical wholesaler changes 


“wheels” (lines of products handled) to suit current conditions and trends. He 


also carries enough “spares,” so a few“‘blowouts” can’t leave him stranded 











To the salesmen of L & G this has 
meant two things—change and oppor- 
tunity. It meant the ability to adjust 
themselves to the new lines the 
pany broadened into. But in doing so 
it meant an opportunity to recapture 
the earning power that they had en- 
joyed in the days of their phenomenal 
appliance and radio volume. It meant 
the opportunity to weather the war in 
1 useful distributive business and be in 
on the ground floor for the postwar 
growth that is bound to come. 

There had been 20 men in the radio 
and refrigerator department. The com 


con- 


J may | 


pany, in April of 1942, offered them 
either the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for new and perhaps strange 
responsibilities in the company with 
possible new lines, or to leave for other 
Salary was guaranteed them 
until July 1. Only a few left. The 
others were reassigned in the company. 
The supply department, for instance, 
which had done a million dollar annual 
business up to then grew to a three 
million dollar volume and it required 
four more men. The remainder, most 


jobs. 


of them, were put into the company’s 
departments—furniture, 


new paints, 





The large space needed for furniture stocks requires this separate building. It 


has a showroom, repair department, shipping facilities and a railroad siding. 
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toys, dolls, games, bedding, and what 
remains of the appliance business. 

So much for the organization change. 
What then determined the type and 
character of business this distributor 
broadened into? 

As an independent wholesaler, and 
since 1928 when he bought out the in- 
terest of his former partner, Charles 
Listenwalter, the owner and hence the 
one most interested in the direction in 
which business would take him, Phil 
Gough has been penetratingly analy- 
tical. He has watched the growth of 
the chain distribution systems, studying 


their economies and scouting their 
techniques. 
What was rather unique for an 


independent wholesaler, he had been 
and still is close to his dealers—much 
closer than the average. The sales 
meetings, the training schools, the 
campaign programs for the radio and 
refrigerator lines, with the L & G out- 
fit were very much more family affairs 
than is usual. The sales organization 
of L & G was close to the dealers and 
the dealers in turn made known their 
business thinking to Gough and his 
crew. This gave Gough an insight into 
the needs of the dealer that he always 
uses as his blueprint. 

One basic fact Gough has observed 
is that the dealers throughout the terri- 
tory he sells, need and want a whole- 
saler to carry stock. They do not want 
him to be merely a broker or manu- 
facturer’s representative. If the whole- 
saler expects to get the business of the 
dealer, rather than have the dealer 
scour the markets himself in search of 


51 


merchandise and stock, he must truly be 
the buyer for that dealer in ways and 
in thoroughness that no single dealer 
afford. 

He must bring the merchandise to 
points near the dealer, warehouse it tor 
him, deliver it quickly, and provide him 


alone can 


with acceptable deals and selling pro- 
grams and advertising that will make 
the dealer what he is supposed to be, the 
sales outlet 

Phis was a lesson learned trom tough 
experience, said Jim Addis, vice-presi 
dent of the firm. The company started 
in 1912 as a strictly supply business 
and by 1918 had done a _ $350,001 
volume \fter World War I it 


pioneered in appliances to pull it out 
from the slump after that war, and took 
on distribution of “Bluebird” washers, 
which nearly broke the company in 
service costs. When the company took 
on Philco radio it had learned to con 
centrate on quality lines of proved re- 
liability. It also had learned that the 
appliance business must be separate 
from the wiring supply business. It 
took specialty methods and 
dising. 

Supply salesmen couldn’t just carry 
the appliance lines along as a sideline. 
There had to be a merchandising set 
up for merchandise. Then too, the 
dealers weren’t the same. In early 
days the contractor-dealer had a store, 
but in recent years the contractor usu- 
ally did wiring, and the dealer was a 
merchant. He could be specialty dealer, 
department, furniture, music or 
drug 

“We used to pride ourselves in our 
300 dealers,” said Addis. “Now we 
have 3,500. We lost about 10 percent 
of the electrical dealers who 
went out of business. We took on the 


mercnan- 


even 
store. 


rormer 


} 


rest in the furniture, housewares, gift- 
wares, department store, and even 


chain store classes. As Phil says, we 
have a lot more wheels under us now.” 

To search the country for stock that 
dealers expect and want the wholesaler 
to have handy, Phil Gough and Harry 
Shane, manager of the household furni- 
ture department, actually scoured the 
country. They dug up little factories 
in out of the way towns. They found 
lines that had never had western dis- 
tribution. They bought up with spot 


cash inventories of stock that they 
found here and there all over the 
nation. 


In other words they became in actual 
fact purchasing agents or buyers, such 
as the large department stores employ 
and send around the country, for the 
L & G list of dealers. By doing this 
job for 3,500 dealers they could do it 
much more economically than any one 
or even a group of dealers could do 
this job. They were fulfilling one of 
the special services which the whole- 
saler performs for distribution more 
efficiently than any other form. They 
were bringing the advantages of chain 
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listribution to inde 
chains alike (for 


pendent dealers and 
they sell a lot to the 
chain merchants in their territory too). 


Merchandising Books 


On their return from this buying trip 
a “Merchandising Book for Midwinter, 
1942,” was distributed to the trade. 
It was a catalog of new and perhaps 
merchandise which L & G 
had in its big warehouse ready to de 
liver to the dealers in its territory 
hungry for lines with which to replace 
their lost appliance business. “We 
are unable to replace many of th 
articles shown in this book,” it frankly 
told the But at time 
the items were available and more were 
to be sought. It 
postcard order forms. 

In it listed a few remaining 
radios and automobile radios, ice re- 
frigerators, freezers, a line of paints, 
elass coffee brewers without the stove, 
of course, glass oven ware, phonograph 
fire extinguishers, hassocks, 
card tables, maple furniture, occasional 
tables, nesting chairs, 
divans, poker chips, hampers and bas- 
juvenile furniture, 
cabinets, bedroom sets, 


strange 


dealer. press 


enclosed a sheet of 


were 


needles, 


ch Irs, olobes, 
kets, doll carriages, 
desks, record 
and others. 
Inside the front cover of the book 
was a remarkable record of appliance 
business that had been lost to the 
dealers for the duration—“‘Dealers’ 
annual volume Philco radio sets, ap- 
proximately $3,500,000; Philco refrig- 
erators $1,500,000; ABC washers and 
ironers $1,250,000; Royal vacuum 
cleaners $250,000; Toastmasters, elec 
tric and gas ranges, G-E electric appli- 


inces, Schick razors, gas and electric 


heaters, electric clocks and other mis- 
cellaneous appliances $3,000,000—a 
total of $9,500,000.” 

The second “Merchandising Book, 
Fall 1943” told dealers that its officers 
were scattered in every corner of the 
United States in search of items for 
their market. And in the 12 months 
past, it stated, the furniture division had 
passed on to dealers nearly $2,000,000 
worth of household goods. “It is 
conservative to add that very, very 
little of this volume would have been 
shipped to this market had we not 
searched it out and laid the cash on 
the line, many times in advance,” the 
announcement adds. Likewise it prom- 
ises that goods will be distributed as 
carefully as possible so that all may 
participate. 

This book contained many new items, 
such as rationed ranges, dolls, 
games, high chairs, springs and mat- 
tresses, and others. Some of those 
in the first book had disappeared com- 
pletely from the stock. The whole 
thing is fluid, yet it never quits i 
the face of shortages 


gas 


Warehouse Stocks 


If the function of a wholesaler is 
to warehouse, Gough felt, then ware- 
houses must be ample and they must be 
convenient to the customers. Always 
the company has carried large stocks 
of its wiring materials and supplies. 
When it had appliances it had large 
stocks of these so that its dealers did 
not need to carry much stock them- 
selves but could the better concentrate 
on selling. Dealers, Phil Gougl 
are the shock troops. He 
would be the arsenal of supply. 


argued, 
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J. F. HRABETIN 
Sales Manager, Supplies 


J. J. KERWIN 


Manager, Housewares 








HARRY SHANE 


Manager, Household Furniture 











Furniture takes much space 
than wiring materials to warehouse. 
The company’s original place at 819 
East First Street, in Los Angeles, had 
long before annexed a new building 
it 827, and it had spread out to the 
ear to encompass other warehouse 
space. Now this 

‘ted to the electrical] supply depart- 
ment and the sound system depart- 
ment, with what is left of the appli- 
inces held for government priority 

irchases. 

Five blocks up the street, at 348-52 
East First Street, the company leased 
a large warehouse building. This is 

ww the main home furnishings depart- 

ent and warehouse, 40,000 sq. ft. of 

It has an attractive showroom on 
main floor, a shipping department 
it the rear, a service shop for repairs, 

railroad siding at the back, and four 


more 


ind storage is de- 


ors of storage space. Its own park 
g lot next door is a convenience fot 
istomer 


But this was not bringing the ware- 
use near enough to other 
southern California served by this 
nergetic organizati herefore, 
branch warehouses of ample capacity 
a small office were established at 
1255 Fifth Ave., San Diego; 318 State 
eS a Barbara: 1163 Pine Ave., 
Long Beach; and another is to go 
San Bernardino soon. 
The advantage of these branch ware- 
uses is that carloads of merchandise 
n be purchased and spotted to the 
rious branches, thus saving handling 
and out of the Los Angeles ware- 
use and furthermore providing small 
wn dealers with warehouse stock 
The bill- 


Sections 


se at hand to draw from. 
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ing, however, 
ters, only 
branches. 
Another tundamental idea _ that 
(;ough believes is that it is the func- 
tion of the distributor-wholesaler to 
levelop and push the promotion of the 
lines that he sells to the dealer. Not 
that the wholesaler should do the actual 
selling for a dealer, since that is hi 
function in — but that the 
wholesaler should so package and or- 
ganize the cache se that it dis- 
tinctly helps the dealer to handle and 
sell it—almost that it sells itself. 
This idea springs from watching 
the difference between the distribution 
technique that is required to sell 


is all done at headquar- 
orders being taken at the 


l 


ll wiring 


supply lines and that needed to move 
erchandise by 


specialty methods. 
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From this thinking Gough plans his 
postwar distribution even of small ap- 
pliances much in the same manner by 
which the major appliances were most 
successfully moved. This means group 
selling, specialty selling, with promo- 
tion insured by placing a definite per- 
centage on cost for promotion and 

idvertising and demonstration. 

lhe idea ‘works in furniture. It 
works in paints. It has worked with 
refrigerators and radio in the past. 
His organization offers a merchandis- 


ing “package,” an assortment, a dis- 
play unit or some such eee which has 
in it an appealing combination of mer- 


thandise, a display idea, a promotion 
plan and therefore a chance of success. 
[t is not likely to be lost in a dealer’s 
store, buried as a few single items in 


ceed — ted oe | 
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To serve the more distant sections of California, the company has established 


branch warehouses and offices at San Diego, 





Santa Barbara and Long Beach. 








More and more manufact 


choose Masonite’ Reflector 
\ 


Tue increasing popularity of the 
new Masonite Reflector Shapes is 
shown in the fact that practically all 
of the leading fluorescent lighting 
manufacturers are today using them. 


There are many reasons for this 
wide acceptance. First of all, 
Masonite Reflector Shapes mean 
quicker installation — easier servic- 
ing. They resist moisture .. . have 
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= MASONIT 


\ 


\ 


a very low electrical conductivity 
... are non-scaling and cannot rust. 
Fine finishes are easy to apply, bond 
perfectly with these boards — the 
resultant smooth surface assuring a 
high reflection factor. 


Originally inaugurated as a war- 
time substitute for metal, these 
rugged, light-weight reflectors are 
proving by performance to have def- 


“TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 





CORPORATION 


**MASONITE' IDENTIFIES ALL PRODUCTS 


MARKETED BY MASONITE CORPORATION COPYRIGHT 1944, MASONITE CORP 










inite advantages 





pointing the way 
to great post-war possibilities. 
5 


Get acquainted with this easy-to- 
handle, dense and durable material. 
Then you'll do as so many manu- 
facturers are doing today — choose 
Masonite Reflector Shapes. For com- 
plete details, please write Masonite 
Corporation, 111 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 





MASONITE 


an8. ©. & vet. one 
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J. P. McMAHON 
Manager, Small Appliances 





DOUGLAS ROESCH 


Manager, Sound Department 











a wide variety of merchandise. It 
stands out and therefore it sells. 


Other Wheels 


Naturally the wiring supply busi- 
ness is one of the main trucks under 
this business vehicle. During these 
last three war construction years it 
has done increasingly well. Last year 
it did three times the normal million 
dollar gross. Here, too, large stocks for 
quick delivery are the policy. The 
conduit warehouse, for instance, holds 
from 20 to 30 carloads of galvanized 
and black and thin wall conduit. The 
wire stock is correspondingly large. 
A large basement is filled with fittings 
and supplies. The broken package 
department occupies a large main floor 
space. Lamp and lighting equipment 
stock is ample to supply large orders 
mn quick demand, something that has 
had the supply department humping 
during these days of huge plant expan- 
sion. But Jim Hrabetin, sales manager 
for the supply department, has had 
years of experience meeting the hurry- 
up demands of the movie industry for 
vast quantities of supplies, so it was 
just the same thing on larger scale 
when the airplane plants started to 
mushroom. 

The radio repair department has 
branched out itself during the war 
into a plant to assemble and also build 
special sound and radio equipment for 
Army, Navy and Maritime applica- 
tions. Douglas Roesch is in charge 
if that department. This can be ex- 
panded into an electronics department 
iter the war. 

Housewares, remaining refrigerators 
and ice boxes, dishes and glassware 
ire under another department headed 
by J. J. Kerwin. The service shop for 
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ranges, washing machines and refrig- 
erators is still another department, and 
a busy one. 

Personnel of the management con- 
sists of Phil G. Gough, president; J. 
S. Addis, vice-president; E. E. Kar- 
sten, treasurer and general manager ; 
J. F. Hrabetin, sales manager, supplies ; 
J. J. Kerwin, manager, housewares; 
Harry Shane, manager, household 


|. P. McMahon, managt 


Douglas 


furniture: | 
small appliances ; Roescl 

manager sound department; Glenn 1 

Barr, radio service; and branch man- 
agers: George Porter, San Diego: Lou 
Gruner, Santa Barbara; and Ray Matt- 
Beach 


son, Long 


“Shooting at 50 Million” 


\ few minutes conversation with 
any of the officers or department man- 
agers of Listenwalter and Gough will 
convince you that they are out “to 
build the biggest ‘little’ business in 
the whole U.S.A.” At present their 
plans are made and every man in the 
organization is shooting for a 50 
million dollar annual volume. 

After the war, Phil Gough believes, 
wholesale distribution may be called 
upon to justify itself in the picture 
by far more efficient operation than 
that offered by any direct method or 
by government attempts through coop- 
eratives. It is up to business men 
engaged in the middlemen branches of 
distribution to prove that their serv- 
ices are more necessary and their 
methods more efficient and economical 
than anything which may be set up to 
compete with them. It is to keep 
both his own organization and his 
dealers in the best competitive position 
possible that he aims his methods. 

In other words he wants to see busi- 
ness survive because it has been good 
to him and can continue to be good 
for the country. 





The company’s assembling division provides the Army with means of projecting 
sound more than a mile with this truck-mounted Bendix Westinshouse air-electric 


system, 






























Pave The Way For Future 
By Helping Future Dealers 


Wholesalers who help dealer-servicemen build up a satisfied service clientele through 





such “extra services” as the “Better Care — Less Repair Program” and the Swap 





Plan are assuring themselves of valuable dealer outlets for post-war appliances 














HEN the production of available means to establish their with the large group of people who 
2,000,000 flatirons was ap-  constantly-increasing service clien- make up the waiting market for new 
proved by the War Production tele as post-war prospects for new electrical goods. Consequently, the 
Board on December 30th, it was a appliances is an important step in better they serve this group—the 
signal to the electrical industry that the eventual re-establishment of these more extra, good-will-building serv- 
the latent new-appliance market was servicemen as the wholesaler’s most ices they render—the more firm will 
re-opening. And it was at the same valuable group of post-war outlets be their position when they are again 



























time the starting gun for wholesalers for appliances. stocked with appliances to sell. 

and salesmen to give more intensive The importance to the wholesaler One way in which the wholesaler 
effort to the preparing of present and of helping these servicemen cannot and salesman can help these dealer- 
prospective retail outlets for the be over-emphasized, for they hold a servicemen now is to help them take 
efficient handling of this and the trump card when more appliances part in one or more of the good-will 
coming post-war appliance business. follow these flatirons into market. building campaigns that are being 





Encouraging and aiding the appli- For the duration the servicemen have sponsored by various branches of the 
ance-dealer servicemen to use every the only regular, voluntary contact — electrical industry. 











The “Better-Care” Program 
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For instance, a currently-active 
* * 5 


campaign which could be used by the 
* Constave ~ 
; : wholesaler and salesman to promote 
R CARE (7) Less Repair * | wpe pe 
. further good-will, current business 
and contacts for post-war, is the Na- 
tional Appliance Conservation Pro- 
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As one of the several general pro- 
grams to help educate the public in 
proper use and care of appliances, 
FLECTIIC corps this campaign is designed in such a 

—_Z_ way that it focusses attention on the 
=e aa dealer-serviceman as an “appliance 
service headquarters.” As such, not 
only can it serve the public by help- 
ing them maintain their appliances 
in use for the duration, but when 
promoted adequately by the service- 
man it can bring many new custom- 


ers to his store. 
The Calendar Check List which is being made available by the Edison The Wholesaler 
Electric Institute as the center of the Better Care—Less Repair program. 
The calendar lifts up to display a list of “Do’s and Don'ts” for the appliance ; 
user. Dealers who distribute these can have their name imprinted on gram by making sure that he uses 
the bottom as a means of increasing service business. this campaign not only to create 
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DO'S and DONT's 
































Every day of every month, through 1944, you'll want your electric sorvants 
to keep working for you. Refer to the list of hints above, inside: on care 
and use of your appliances and for additional information call 


YOUR IMPRINT HERE 
























can aid each 
dealer-serviceman most in this pro- 
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business but also to create satisfied 
customers who will make his store 
their service headquarters now and 
their appliance sales headquarters 
after the war. In that way both the 
wholesaler and the serviceman profit 
most in the long run. 

The “Better Care—Less Repair” 
plan is sponsored nationally by the 
Edison Electric Institute, which has 
asked the cooperation of wholesalers, 
dealers, manufacturers and utilities. 
The overall objective is “to keep the 
estimated 200 million electrical appli- 
ances functioning during the war 
period,” and is similar to the “Extra 
Care Means Extra Wear” program 
sponsored locally in 1942-43 by the 
Electric Association of Philadelphia, 
although it is different in operation. 

Basic in the “Better Care—Less 
Repair” program is an “appliance 
calendar check list’ for the con- 








Appliance Sales 


~ Build Good-Witl Now 


sumer. This is a regular 1944 cal- 
endar under which is located a com- 
plete “Do and Don’t” list of things 
a housewife can do to conserve her 


appliances and what she should not 
do in order to assure long life for 
them. As these calendars will be 
distribution 
through many local organizations, 
it is important that the wholesaler 


made available for 


and the salesman call to the attention 
of their dealers that space is pro- 
vided on the front of the calendar for 
an imprint of the donor’s name. The 
dealer who can make wide distribu 
tion of these calendars with his name 
affixed will be aiding not only him- 
self but also the housewife who may 
have need to call a serviceman in a 
hurry. 

Such an imprint of the dealer’s 
name on the calendar check lists 
will help him tie-in with the dealer 
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By Howard J. Emerson 
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When a swap campaign is adequately 
promoted, the dealer-servicemen get the 
advantage of much high-powered promo- 
tion. At Pittsburgh, the local Seck 
Hawkins Club of boys and girls above 
was enlisted to gather the old appliances 
and a small group of its members is 
shown above. The “Pittsburgh Press” 
used its news page to whip up the pub- 
lic’s interest in the campaign. Whole- 
salers cannot overlook the advantage of 
having such a civic campaign build up 
good-will and sales contacts for their 
dealer-customers. 


part of the campaign, which 1s a set 
of promotional displays for the deal- 
er-serviceman’s store. The kit con- 
sists of: a large window banner 
carrying the “Better Care—Less 
Repair’ slogan to tie-up the dealer 
with the promotion being done by 
other agencies—utilities, manufac- 
turers’ advertising, etc.; a series of 
23 pennants, 4 of which read “Con- 
serve Electric Servants,” while the 
balance feature individual appli- 
ances; a window banner reading 
“Make this store your appliance re- 
pair headquarters.” 

As this program was instituted on 
January Ist, 1944, it is too early to 
show examples of its effectiveness, 
but it does provide groundwork for 
wholesalers who want to utilize every 
possible means of helping their deal- 
er-customers establish themselves 
soundly in their communities in 
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UNI-PACT HORNS 
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UNI-PACT KODAIRES 


THEY ALL FIT 
THE SAME 
ADAPTER-PLATE 
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* AUDIBLE ELECTRIC SIGNALS. 
The Famous Interchangeable Ee, 


saves time, labor, equipment 


e You'll find it easy to arouse enthusiasm among your trade for 
this outstanding development in signal design—because it en- 
ables the user to switch instantly to the type of signal he wants, 
with only one outlet. Bell, Horn, Kodaire—all three can be 
plugged into the same adapter plate, saving time, maintenance 
and equipment costs. Key your selling efforts to this striking 


example of efficiency and economy in industrial signals. 


DEPENDABLE SIGNALS FOR ALL YOUR CUSTOMERS’ NEEDS 


KODAIRES 


¢ Industry’s finest all-elec- 
tric air-blast signal. Serves 
the heavy-duty purpose of 
coding and general alarm 
use with high power and 
complete dependability. 


Illustration shows weatherproof style. 


e Heavy 
quality. 


BUZZERS 


duty, highest 
Illustration 


shows Standard Adjust- 


able 


BELLS 


e All types for every 
conceivable need are 
described in the 
Schwarze-Faraday Cata- 
log (see below). Illus- 
tration shows the Stand- 
ard, Heavy Duty, Vi- 
brating Plunger Neck 
Type, made for A.C. or 
» | ed 


HORNS 


@ Illustration shows Standard Weath- 
erproof Horn for outdoor use. Heavy 
duty, vibrating type. Made in Mega- 
phone or Two-Way Projector styles. 
For A. C.or D. C. (as are most 
Schwarze-Faraday signals). 


CHIMES 
e Clear, pleasant tones. 
Advanced design, com- 
pletely dependable 


Type, with coils 

especially impregnated 

for outdoor use. 

e SIRENS (not illustrated ). Sturdy, 
dependable, weatherproof, motor- 
driven industrial type with penetrat- 
ing, attention-getting shrillness. 


under all conditions. 
Xylophone bar and res- 
Onator type. Heavy 
duty, easily installed 
(loudness ratings of all 
signals are shown in the 
general catalog—free on request). 


AIR TRUMPETS 


e Maximum power 

signals that over- 

come distance and 
high noise levels. Provided in com- 
plete operating units ready for con- 
nection to power Circuits. 





Send today for a FREE copy of our complete, illustrated, fully indexed catalog 


SCHWARZE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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Make This Store 
Your Appliance Repair 
Headquarters 
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| Ask us for your 
| 
} 


Better Care... Less Repair 


~) Check List —Free 





The dealer's kit, as supplied for the better Care—Less Wear program, 
provides these posters and pennants for use in attracting business to the 


dealers’ stores. 


anticipation of the 
appliance business. 

Wholesalers should consider the 
advisability of encouraging dealer 
participation in a local “Swap Appli- 
ances Campaign” such as has been 
promoted in several communities 
throughout the country. 

This swap plan was conceived by 
the Proctor Electric Company, and 
as originally outlined and tried in 
Pittsburgh, it called for a locally- 
sponsored campaign asking the pub- 
lic to locate and sell their extra ap- 
pliances and to accept payment in 
war stamps. 

Looking at such a campaign from 
the wholesaler’s point of view, it re- 
sults in a resurrection of used and 
idle appliances which would provide 
his dealers with many good ones to 
sell and others to repair and sell. 
Although these appliances do not 
flow through the wholesaler, and 
there is no immediate, tangible re- 
ward for his interest or encourage- 
ment to the program, he can see 
easily how much value such a local 
program would be in building up his 
dealer-servicemen as strong post-war 
outlets for new appliances. 

For example, during a five 
month’s test campaign in Pittsburgh, 
5,634 “swaps” were made. Many of 
these swaps brought an appliance 
user to the dealer-servicemen’s 
shops, and each sale brought another 
person. A total of 11,000 potential 
post-war buyers of new appliances 
were brought into favorable contact 
with the men who will sell the new 
appliances and who will be supplied 
bv the wholesalers. These buyers of 
the swap appliances came to the 
stores voluntarily and were anxious 


pt st-war new 
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to get the appliances. Consequently, 
almost each one would receive a fav- 
orable impression and a _ lasting 
knowledge of this dealer-serviceman. 
Such good-will stored up for post- 
war selling could not be purchased 
at any price. Yet the dealer-service- 
man even made an immediate profit 
and had a chance for future repair 
business as well. 

There is another angle, too. Be- 
cause cooperation with the swap 
plan has shown in its tests that it 
increases the dealer’s service busi- 
ness, it would tend to make him 
financially stronger to face the future 
reconversion to appliance sales. To 
the wholesaler it is obvious what an 
asset a group of financially-strong 
dealer customers will be to him in 
the post-war period. 


Building the Dealer’s Reputation 


Along with the post-war contacts, 
extra business, etc., that the whole- 
saler’s customers have a chance of 
getting from the swap campaign, 
there is another valuable point—the 
maintenance of the dealer’s reputa- 
tion. One dealer-serviceman in 
Pennsylvania, who had cooperated 
with the Duquesne Light Company’s 
swap campaign, expressed his satis- 
faction thus: “Our reputation has 
been built up over a period of 35 
years, and we worried about keeping 
customer contacts we didn’t 
want to lose our identity the 
swap plan is the best opportunity of 
going direct to our old customers 
with electric appliances.” 

The wholesaler can do much to 
further the aims of the swap plan. 
Dealer-servicemen must be en- 


couraged to participate even though 





they are handicapped by overwork 
and a shortage of manpower. Whole- 


salers and salesmen can speed the 
flow of extra appliances to their 
dealers by active cooperation with 
the utilities, newspapers, civic organ- 
izations, etc., that are enlisted to pro- 
the campaign. Any 
planned effort that helps overcome 
the public’s inertia and starts extra 
appliances flowing to the dealers will 
reward the wholesaler in post-war 
years when many of this same public 
follows the same path in search of 


mote well- 


new appliances. 
Making Plans for the Future 


All this war-time work by whole- 
salers, salesmen and servicemen will 
wasted unless post-war selling 
plans utilize all the records, contacts 
and good-will that is being created 
today. How the wholesaler and 
salesman can help further to estab- 
lish strong retail outlets for their 
post-war appliance business by aid- 
ing dealers in making plans now for 
future selling, will be discussed in 
another article that will be published 
in an early issue. 


be 














Appliance Total 
Cleaners 542 
lroners ...... 31 
Radios 420 
Electric ranges . | 
Electric refrigerators 135 
Roasters ..... 8 
Washers . 458 
Washers (automatic) 0 
Clocks 104 
MON sos s.cpswcee ees 4 
Fans é 145 
Food mixers 28 
Electric heaters 79 
Heating pads 7 
Hot plates . 74 
lrons . 2,263 
Percolators—coffee makers 103 
Shavers . 6 
Toasters 545 
Sandwich toasters 113 
Ventilating fans | 
Waffle irons 118 
Broilers - 3 
Lamps (IES floor) 79 
Lamps (IES table) 9 
Sun lamps 5 
Miscellaneous 353 

5,634 

The Swap Plan can produce a large 


quantity of old appliances for the dealers 
when itis well handled. The above shows 
the breakdown of appliances in the trial 
campaign in Pittsburgh. Dealers made 
valuable contacts for post-war selling by 
handling these “swaps.” 
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amp-dom After the War 


Able to appraise the future of the lamp business in all its aspects, the 
Director of the Engineering Division of GE’s Lamp Dept., Nela 


Park, disclosed his opinions to a group of lamp sales executives 




























































































































Ward Harrison 


REAL market fluorescent 
lighting after the war will be 
the nearly two million stores 


in the U.S.A. These stores, accord- 
ing to all utility executives contacted, 
are chiefly interested F-lighting. 

















Incandescents, however, will still 
have considerable use for spot- 
lighting. 

Chain stores alone, one survey 


a half billion dol- 
lars in the first year after the war 
That di- 


vides itself into $3,500 per store, 


shows, will spend 


ror store modernization. 
and good hghting has always stood 
high up on the list of things a store 
should 
Three objectives in any well pre- 


have. 
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pared store-lighting plan should 
point the way: lighting for attrac- 
tion, appraisal, and for atmosphere. 
Of interest to architects and manu 
facturers of materials 
storefront” 
which reveals the whole store from 
the street. To accomplish this, the 


“visual storefront” store will require 


store-front 


is the all-glass “visual 


a relatively great amount of light 


\mong other markets for greater 


amounts of fluorescent lighting will 


be the theater and the gas service 


station. 


Industrial Market 


\merican indus- 


well lighted today. 
s two thirds of the indus- 


, os “— 
(oniv one third ol 
whole 1s 
: market (hoth 
lal Ille ACL LET 


large and small 
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plants) yet to be lighted in accord- 
ance. with currently-established in- 
dustrial lighting practice. 


Sealed Beam Lamps 


Many types of hermetically sealed 
lamps are being used on military 
vehicles, as landing lamps for war 
planes, for signaling on the ground, 
in the air, and at sea. An exceed- 
ingly powerful lamp 1s being devel- 
oped for searchlighting and other 
military applications too secret to 
be revealed here. With slight modi- 
fications, sealed-beam lamps should 
find good post-war applications in 
the farm and railroad lighting fields. 
New opportunities for improved 
lighting for outdoor sports and for 
hetter drying methods through infra- 


















red radiation indicated as the 


result of other lamp types developed 


are 
for war needs. 


Projection Lamps 


The peacetime demand for pro- 
jection lamps should expand at a 
greatly The 
value of movies, as an educational 


accelerated “rate.” 
medium used so extensively by the 
definitely 
doubtless 


forces, has been 
We shall 
see a wide peacetime application of 
the V-Mail idea for photographing 
and projecting of microfilm records. 
Application of this war-born tech- 
nique would not only make for much 
more compact busi- 
ness filing but facilitate a 
wider dissemination of educational 
material. 


armed 


proved. also 


effective and 


would 


F-lighting In Homes 


Millions of men and women war 
workers, aware of the advantages of 
25 to 50 foot-candles levels through 
working under the high intensity 
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By Ward Harrison 




































fluorescent systems in war plants, 
will not continue to be satisfied with 
the relatively low levels of lighting 
in their 
the bounds of 
that 
lamps alone for kitchen fixtures will 
after the 


It is not beyond 
presume 
fluorescent 


homes. 
reason to 
million 


five to ten 


be sold in the first year 


war ends. 
Bactericidal Lamps 


One day, the public will hear 
specifically of the role being played 
by bactericidal lamps in barracks, 
hospitals, submarines and elsewhere 
This lamp, it is 
believed, will have a big future. Its 


importance in school rooms of the 


in the war effort. 


country probably will be second 
only to the use of bactericidal lamps 
in the nation’s hospitals. It is pos- 
that the bactericidal fixture 
and lamp business may represent at 
least one-fifth of the relighting all 
of the country’s schools. 


sible 


Just as the unusual effects of 
bactericidal lamps have been used 


refineries to sterilize a 
special sugar for canning—and at 
one-tenth the former cost—and by 
meat packers to improve sanitary 
conditions of meat storage places, so 
will these bactericidal lamps more 
than likely find countless practical 
uses in other branches of the foods 
industry, and in many other indus- 
tries. 


by sugar 


Better Photo Lamps 


the 
photoflash field have led to material 
increases in peak lumens of several 


Duration developments in 


types of photo flash lamps. War 
needs have also brought about the 
perfection of an uncanny photo de- 
vice permitting flashes of enormously 
high candlepower, each flash lasting 
for only a few millionths of a second. 
Obviously, the peacetime applica- 
tions of this super lighting “machine 
gun,” equipped with a mercury 
vapor light source, holds great po- 
tentialities for the commercial, por- 
trait and news photo fields. 


Street Lighting 


More safety and lighting conscious 
than ever before, many municipali- 
ties have already made detailed plans 
and are setting aside funds for post- 
war improved street lighting. De- 
velopment of better street and high- 
way lighting units is underway. It 
is not too early to be urging proper 
authorities to map plans for post 
war street lighting programs and to 
take an active part in these activi- 
ties at the earliest moment. 
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The Future of Distribution 


Through Wholesalers 





By 0. Fred. Rost 












WELCOME this opportunity to talk 
to a group ot wholesalers about the 
tuture of distribution through whole 


salers because in my judgment we are at 
the threshold of what might be termed a 
“revolution in distribution” which 
not leave the wholesalers untouched. 

I have the hope that by this talk I 
might contribute in a small but definite 
way toward helping you to come through 
that unheaval with flying colors, thereby 
making the position of the 
in the dry goods field 
iuture glorious. 

May I emphasize at this point that I 
have not the least doubt in my mind 
about there being a great and glorious 
juture ahead for the wholesaling indus- 
try and for the dry goods wholesalers 
if they so elect. 

However, if I am correct in predict- 
ing somewhat of a revolution in distribu- 
tion, then the wholesaler of 1944 is fac- 
ing the most crucial period in the entire 
history of wholesaling. Changes and 
refinements in the distributive methods 
in various industries have been in the 
making for a number of years and these 
as well as brand new factors have been 
brought into focus with such great im- 
pact through the war activities of our 
country that the use of the term “revolu- 
tion” today seems quite justified. 

In other words at this time we do not 
dare to blithely chart our course for the 
future solely by what has been done in 
the past because I believe that every 
agency of distribution, and of course this 
includes the wholesaler, must expect to 
“turn over a new leaf” or maybe severat 
new leaves, as it were if in the 
war era it expects to survive. 

I doubt whether many of those in this 
hall realize how narrowly we have es- 
caped a more or less planned and con- 
trolled economy in which practically all 
consumer goods would have been cleared 
through from manufacturer to final user 
somewhat on a government controlled 
track and handled at a_ predetermined 
cost and sold at predetermined prices. In 
fact I may even now be premature in say- 
ing that we have cleared completely the 
danger of such a set-up. 

\ssuming for the purposes of this dis- 
ussion that we shall, as I believe we will 
clear those dangers, I think sincerely that 

holesalers in every line of business will 
face the severest test that has confronted 
a group in the 2,000 odd years 


will 


W holesaler 
secure and his 


post- 


then is 
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since history first recorded the existence 
of such activity. 

I do not think that you wish to have me 
trace the factors that must be considered 
responsible for the “squeeze” in which 
the wholesalers in various lines have found 
themselves during the last two or three 
decades because you are all familiar 
with them. But at this point I want to 
emphasize that I have observed and 
studied those different factors in the 
last few decades, first as the executive 
head of four large wholesale establish- 
ments, and for the last fifteen or sixteen 
years as an editor of publications de- 
voted to distribution. 

Therefore, I hope that you will accept 
my considerate statement that this revolu- 
tion in distribution apparently lies ahead, 
not as a bit of sensational talk but as a 
warning. 

Assuming that you will take my word 
for that, I would like to submit to you 
some suggestions of what, in my judg- 
ment, needs doing if the wholesalers in 
the dry goods and allied fields are to 
come through the period that I see ahead 
not merely as survivors but with flying 
colors. 

First of all, the cost of wholesaling 
operations will have to be cut it wholesal- 
ers, as independently operating links in 
the distribution chain, are to remain in 
business. If any of you are inclined to 
exclaim that you can cut your cost no 
further I merely ask you to go back ten 
years or twenty years ago when whole- 
salers also said that cost could not be 
cut, but despite all their exclamations 
the cost of wholesaling has been cut al- 
most fifty percent in many lines. 

If you were to trace the methods by 
which wholesaling have been cut 
you would find the following predomin- 
ating influences: 

1. Cutting the number of lines handled. 
The Bible contains no truer statement 
than the one that “no one can serve two 
masters”. When a wholesaler carries 
two or more lines of identical goods 
he runs up his warehouse expense, his 
interest on investments, his losses on shop- 
worn or obsolete materials and, most 
important of all, he “scatters his shots” 
when it comes to sales effort. He and 
his entire operating and sales force are 
spreading effort over a wide area in- 
stead of concentrating all their sales ef- 
fort on a single line and a single target. 

Cutting the territory covered. Too 


costs 
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many wholesalers of today have never 
thought of studying the territory covered 
by their salesmen in its relationship to 
the amount of potential business available 
or the amount of business that they as 
a business concern can handle, 

Every study ever made of wholesaling 
activities discloses wholesalers paying 
automobile mileage, hotel bills and other 
travelling expenses for salesmen who are 
travelling territories in which that partic 
ular wholesaler has absolutely no practical 
reason for soliciting business. Therefore, 
it is highly desirable that every wholesaler 
study the territory in which he is located, 
its potential volume of business and the 
location of that volume and its direct 
relationship to his ability to give service 
to the customers within that territory. 

Many wholesalers will find that their 
ratio of net profits on specific accounts 
declines almost in direct proportion to 
the degree to which the distance between 
the customer and the wholesaler’s ware- 
house increases. Putting that more plain- 
ly the farther a wholesaler goes away 
from home to get business the more it 
costs him and the less money he makes 
on the deal. The moral being, that a 
wholesaler should analyze the territory 
in which he is located, block by block, city 
by city, customer by customer, decide on 
which slice of that territory he can serve 
efficiently and economically and then con- 
centrate on doing a real job within that 
territory. 

3. Having the right type of salesmen. 
Someone has made the charge that whole- 
salers have too many worn-out salesmen, 
and I am willing to admit that the charge 
is not unwarranted. However, I am also 
inclined to the belief that most of the 
salesmen who casually may be classified 
as worn-out were simply allowed to run 
around in circles until they were worn 
out for sheer lack of guidance by their 
bosses. 

In the final analysis the best salesman 
can carry to his potential customers only 
vhat enthusiasm he has within him, plus 
the type of enthusiasm and faith and be- 
lief that his boss or the sales manager 
or the owner of his business pumps into 
him or inspires him with. 


An address before The Wholesale Dry 
Goods Institute, Inc., Seventeenth Annual 
Convention and War Conference, January 
19-20, 1944, Hotel New Yorker, New 
Yerk, N. T. 








If, therefore, the salesmen of a whole- 
sale house do not get direction, inspiration 
and enthusiasm pumped into them when 
they are at headquarters how can they 
be expected to deliver those essentials 
to good salesmanship when they are in 
contact ‘with customers. 

Right there it is what 
constitutes one of the greatest dangers 
of wholesaling in the period ahead, name- 
ly, lack of intelligent and enthusiastic 
guidance of the sales force. 

I said earlier that I had complete faith 
in the ability of wholesaling as an industry 
o survive the revolution in distribution 
hat apparently lies ahead and I meant 
every word of it. Yet, at this point I 
am willing to go so far as to say that 
the future of individual wholesaling con- 
cerns will depend more than ever before 
upon the manner in which they train, 
inspire and back up their sales force, and 
how carefully they elect their lines, their 
customers and their territory 

There is one factor that too many 
wholesalers are inclined to forget, namely, 
that they are never actually selling mer- 
chandise but that they simply are selling 
the service by which such merchandise or 
products are made available 
buyer, or final user 

In other words the product 
in any particular line can reach the ulti- 
mate user through several] channels, other 
than the wholesaler and the wholesaler 
can command only such slice of the busi- 
ness as he is able to attract to his estab- 
lishment through rendering a_ service. 
That service must include things and ac- 
tivities that are not available through other 
channels and that must sufficient 
value to the dealer or retailer to make 
it worth his while to buy through whole- 
salers. 

I believe that every that a 
wholesaler sends out should be completely 
and intimately acquainted not merely with 
the goods that he sells but particularly 
with the problems that confront the deal- 
ers and retailers and users of the products 
to whom he wants to 

I doubt whether in 
there will be much room for the 

} } 


in my judgment 


+ 
+ 
t 


to the local 


best known 


be of 


salesman 


sell. 
the years ahead 
so-called 


order 


salesmen who are nothing but 
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takers and who contribute nothing to the 
morale or advancement or building of the 
dealers and retailers from whom they 
expect to get orders, and | believe that 
wholesalers who send out that type oi 
salesmen are equally doomed. 

If we were to examine into the history 
ot wholesalers during the last one hun- 
lred years we would find that no whol 
saler had anything to worry about un 
til about the time back around 1859 when 
Mr. Hartford started the first chain 
stores because he happened to have boug 
a cargo of tea at an advantageous price. 

Wholesalers had more to worry about 
after 1872 when the first mail-order house 


oO 
I 


became a factor. We have seen thos« 
chains and mail-order houses grow to 
formidable proportions. We have seen 


voluntary chains prosper. We have seen 
cooperatives become a factor in many 
sections and in many lines of business. W<« 
have seen service stations graduate from 
handling nothing but gasoline and oil 
to selling furniture, underwear and toys 
We have also seen truly great wholesale 
houses pass out of existence since all 
these new types of competition came into 
being. 

Looking at the past record of 
salers in search of a guide to their future 
we cannot help but recognize that whole- 
salers have survived for one basic reason, 
namely, wholesaling as a business con 
stitutes a series of functions in the process 
of getting goods from the producer to the 
final user which functions up to now 
no one has been able to eliminate or re 
place by a more efficient substitute. 

However, wholesalers do not dare forget 
that those new agencies of distribution 
that have sprung up and prospered found 
ways of doing esential functions at 
cost and wholesalers must learn to do 
likewise. 

I declared earlier that I have no doubt 
of the wholesaler’s ability to survive 
because I am convinced that in each in 
dustry where wholesalers are a_ factor 
there will be sufficient numbers of alert 
and forward-thinking wholesalers to car- 
ry on their business on the basis where 
their indispensability will be demonstrated 


W hole 


less 





at the Wholesale Dry Goods Institute Convention, New 
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Even within the last few years whole- 
have survived a very formidable 
That attack gained headway soon 
Defense Program got under- 
way times when impor- 
tant government agencies in Washington 
succeeded in eliminating the 
from all activities pertaining 


supplying of goods for use by the 


salers 
attack 
aiter the 
and there were 
1 
very nearly 
et oh 
wholesaler 
to tne 
vovernment. 
Yet by “sawing 
ob, wl 


ing their position in the 


wood” by doing thei: 
succeeded in establish- 
minds of high 
government officials to a point 
none other than Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of the War Production Board, in 
September 1943 addressed a letter to your 
speaker in he stated frankly that 


1 -1 
olesaiers 


where 


which he 


and I quote—‘“In war-time, more than 
ever before, the wholesalers has proved 
himself an essential part of our distri 


bution system”. 

Despite this fine record, to me as the 
editor of a publication serving the whole 
saling industry and as one deeply 
ested in the wholesaling business, 


inter- 


that 


statement by Mr. Nelson amounts to 
nothing more or less than a charge to 
which you and every wholesaler in the 


future must live up, namely, you must 
prove yourself essential in the scheme of 
distribution, during that period of uncer- 
tainty that looms ahead. 

In other words no wholesaler should 
for a moment gain or retain the idea that 
the world owes him a living or that the 
manufacturers should hand him a nice 
profit on a silver platter at regular in- 
tervals in exchange for his services. 

I believe that the future of the whole- 
salers in the dry goods and any other 
field is secure only so long and only to 
such an extent as each wholesaler him- 
self justifies his existence through service. 

Whenever, wherever and however 
wholesalers fail in fulfilling their mis- 
sion economically there they inevitably 
will fall by the wayside, but I assure 
you that wholesaling as an industry will 
and survive because the worn- 
ut or lazy or narrow-minded wholesalers 
who fall by the wayside will make room 


will 


ontinue 


for more progressive ones who 


carry on. 


York, January 19, 20, 1944 


























Better “Know Your Way Around” 
In War-Contract Ending Procedure 





HOLESALERS and salesmen 
who in the interest of their 
war-goods-pro- 
ducing customers have been looking 
anxiously toward Washington for 
legislation or an executive decision 
that would clear up the impending 
war contract-termination muddle, 
will need to familiarize themselves 
with the details of the January &th 
directive 


thousands of 


which set up a uniform 
procedure for handling this problem 

Briefly this ruling establishes a 
uniform contract-termination clause 
for fixed-price war contracts. It al- 
lows full payment at contract price 
for all articles completed by the 
contractor on termination date, and 
limits the profits on articles begun 
but not completed to 6 percent. It 
was made public and effective by 
James F. Byrnes, War Mobilization 
Director, after Bernard M. Baruch, 
head of the War and Post-War Ad- 
justment Advisory Unit, proposed 
its principles. 

Whether or not the procedure out- 
lined in this directive will turn out 
to be the to the contract 
termination problem, is still the sub- 
ject of nationwide debate. 


solution 


However, 
the interested wholesaler and sales- 
man will that, among other 
things, the ruling accomplishes: (1) 


note 


the establishing of one procedure 
for all government contracting agen- 
cies, thus eliminating a host of con- 
tradictory and confusing methods ; 
(2) the setting of a pattern which, 
if not satisfactory in itself, does lay 
the groundwork for the development 
of a better means of settling contract 
terminations; (3) the overcoming 
of inertia on the subject of provid- 
ing a just termination clause, there- 
by moving both the contracting 
agencies and the contractors a long 
forward toward an 


way amiable 
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solution to their problems. 
The importance of 
effective and 


having an 
uniform method of 
terminating war contracts has been 
apparent not only to those whole- 
salers who hold either prime or sub- 
contracts, but also to the wholesalers 
and salesmen whose customers will 
be involved in such negotiation. Un 
less the new uniform clause, or a 
later revision or replacement, makes 
it possible for a wholesaler’s indus 
trial clean up their 
terminated contracts quickly, the lack 
of ready cash and the uncertainty of 


customers to 


future working capital after negotia- 
tion, will leave these manuiacturers 
unable or hesitant to re-convert to 
Such a situ- 
serious 


peace time pre duction. 


ation would be a blow to 


post-war recovery as a whole, and 
‘ertainly a serious obstacle to the 
wholesaler and the salesman who 
must rely on much of the reconver- 
sion business for post-war volume. 

Mr. Byrnes characterized the uni- 
form clause as an important step 
toward eliminating the delay in a 
contractor getting his money and 
the delay in an employee getting a 
Messrs. Baruch and Hancock, 
authors of the plan, 
claimed that “manufacturers will 
benefit from having this termination 
their contracts. It will 
uniform handling of their 
claims by all of the agencies with 


1( yb. 
termination 


article in 


assure 


which they have contracts, elimin- 
ating possible conflict and confusion 
over varying contract provisions; it 
will make for swifter and more equit- 
able settlement, give manufacturers 
a clear definition of their rights, re- 
duce litigation.” 

From industry itself came two 
divergent opinions. The executive 
secretary of the National Purchas- 
ing Agents Association stated that 


the article 1s “‘generally satisfactory” 
and believes that everyone will be 
pretty well satisfied if problems of 
surpluses and subcontractors’ prob- 
lems are as well settled. On the 
other side, the executive secretary 
of the Institute of 
America, called the directive “one of 
the most complicated phrases of 
Government pronouncement.” 
Although the advent of the uni- 


Research 


form clause can give wholesalers and 
salesmen hope that a start has been 
made in solving the contract-ter- 
mination problem, it must not be 
presumed that this directive can or 
does include all the various types 
of war contracts and contractors. 
the authors of this uniform 
clause admit that “it will not fit all 


cases perfectly.” 


Even 


And of particular 
importance to the wholesaler is the 
statement that “how to apply this 
uniform contract-termination article 
to subcontractors is under considera- 
tion... our objective is to have the 
same principles of contract settle- 
ment apply to subcontractors as well 
as to prime contractors.” 

The full 


fc yl ws: 


text of the directive 


UNIFORM TERMINATION 
\RTICLE FOR FIXED-PRICE 
SUPPLY CONTRACTS 


\RTICLE—Termination at the Option 
of the Government. (a) The performance 
of work under this contract may be 
terminated by the Government in accord- 
ance with this article in whole, or from 
time to time in part, whenever the con- 
tracting officer shall determine any such 
termination is for the best interests of 
the Government. Termination of work 
hereunder shall be effected by delivery to 
the contractor of a Notice of Termination 
specifying the extent to which performance 
of work under the contract shall be 
terminated, and the date upon which such 
termination shall become effective. If 
termination of work under this contract 
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s simultaneous with, or part of, or in 
connection with, a general termination 
(1) of all or substantially all of a group 
or class of contracts made by the — — 
Department for the same product or for 
‘losely related products, or (2) of war 
contracts at, about the time of, or fol- 
lowing, the cessation of the present hostili- 
ties, Or any major part thereof, such 
termination shall only be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this article, 
unless the contracting officer finds that 
the contractor is then in gross or willful 
default under this contract. 


Directions to Contractors 


(b) After receipt of a Notice of Ter- 
mination and except as otherwise directed 
by the contracting officer, the contractor 
shall (4) terminate work under the con- 
tract on the date and to the extent speci- 
fied in the Notice of Termination; (2) 
place no further orders or subcontracts 
for materials, services or facilities, ex- 
cept as may be necessary for completion 
of such portions of the work under the 
contract as may not be terminated; (3) 
terminate all orders and subcontracts to 
the extent that they relate to the per- 
formance of any work terminated by the 
Notice of Termination; (4) assign to the 
Government, in the manner and to the 
extent directed by the contracting officer, 
all of the right, title and interest of the 
contractor under the orders or subcon- 
tracts so terminated; (5) settle all claims 
arising out of such termination of orders 
and subcontracts with the approval or 
ratification of the contracting officer to 
the extent that he many require, which 
approval or ratification shall be final for 
all the purposes of this article; (6) trans- 
fer title and deliver to the Government in 
the manner, to the extent and at the times 
directed by the contracting officer (i) the 
fabricated or unfabricated parts, work in 
process, completed work, supplies and 
other material produced as a part of, or 
acquired in respect of the performance of, 
the work terminated in the Notice of 
Termination, and (ii) the plans, drawings, 
information and other property which, if 
the contract had been completed, would be 
required to be furnished to the Govern- 
ment; (7) use his best efforts to sell in 
the manner, to the extent, at the time, 
and at the price or prices directed or used 
by the contracting officer, any property of 
the types referred to in subdivision (6) of 
this paragraph, provided, however, that 
the contractors (i) shall not be required 
to extend credit to any purchasers and 
(ii) may retain any such property at a 
rice or prices approved by the contract- 
ing officer; (8) complete performance of 
such part of the work as shall not have 
been terminated by the Notice of Termi- 
nation; and (9) take such action as may 
be necessary or as the contracting officer 
may direct for protection and preservation 
of the property, which is in the possession 
of the contractor and in which the Govern- 
nent has or may acquire an interest. 


Provisions for Payments 


(c) The contractor and the contracting 
ficer may agree upon the whole or any 
art of the amount or amounts to be paid 
) the contractor by reason of the total or 
artial termination of work pursuant to 
lis article, which amount or amounts may 
nelude a reasonable allowance for profit, 


and the Government shall pay the agreed 
amount or amounts. Nothing in Para- 
graph (d) of this Article prescribing the 
amount to be paid to the contractor in the 
event of failure of the contractor and the 
contracting officer to agree upon the whole 
amount to be paid to the contractor by 
reason of the termination of work pursuant 
to this Article shall be deemed to limit, 
restrict or otherwise determine or affect 
the amount or amounts which may be 
agreed upon to be paid to he contractor 
pursuant to this Paragraph (c). 

(d) In the event of the failure of the 
contractor and contracting officer to agree 
as provided in Paragraph (c) upon the 
whole amount to be paid to the contractor 
by reason of the termination of work pur- 
suant to this article, the Government, but 
without duplication of any amounts agreed 
upon in accordance with Paragraph (c), 
shall pay to the contractor the following 
amounts: 

(1) For completed articles delivered 
to and accepted by the Government (or 
sold or retained as provided by Paragraph 
(b) (7) above) and not theretofore paid 
for, forthwith a sum equivalent to aggre- 
gate price for such articles computed in 
accordance with the price or prices speci- 
fied in the contract; 

(2) In respect of the contract work 
terminated as permitted by this Article, 
the total (without duplication of any 
items) of (i) the cost of such work ex- 
clusive of any cost attributable to articles 
paid or to be paid for under Paragraph 
(d) (1) hereof; (ii) the cost of settling 
and paying claims arising out of the 
termination of work under subcontracts or 
orders as provided in Paragraph (b) (5) 
above, exclusive of the amounts paid or 
payable on account of supplies or materials 
delivered or services furnished by the sub- 
contractor prior to the effective date of the 
notice of termination of work under this 
contract, which amounts shall be included 
in the cost on account of which payment 
is made under subdivision (i) above; and 
(iii) a sum equal to per cent (*) 
of the part of the amount determined under 
subdivision (i) which represents the cost 
of articles or materials not processed by 
the contractor, plus a sum equal to . 
per cent (**) of the remainder of such 
amount, but the aggregate of such sums 
shall not exceed 6 per cent of the whole of 
the amount determined under subdivision 
(i), which for the purpose of this subdi- 
vision (iii) shall exclude any charges for 
interest on borrowings; 

(3) The reasonable cost of the preser- 
vation and protection of property incurred 
pursuant to Paragraph (b) (9) hereof; 
and any other reasonable cost incidental to 
termination of work under this contract, 
including expense incidental to the de- 
termination of the amount due to the 
contractor as the result of the termination 
of work under this contract. 

The total sum to be paid to the con- 
tractor under subdivisions (1) and (2) 
of this paragraph (d) shall not exceed the 
total contract price reduced by the amount 
of payments otherwise made and by the 
contract price of work not terminated. 
Except for normal spoilage and to the ex- 
tent that the Government shall have other- 
wise expressly assumed the risk of loss, 
there shall be excluded from the amounts 
payable to the contractor as provided in 
paragraph (d) (1) and paragraph (d) 2, 
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(i), all amounts allocable to dr payable in 
respect of property, which is destroyed, 
Jost, stolen or damaged so as to become 
undeliverable prior to the transfer of title 
to the Government or to a buyer pursuant 
to paragraph (b) (7) or prior to the 60th 
day after delivery to the Government of 
an inventory covering such property, 
which ever shall first occur. 


Government Claims 


(e) The obligation of the Government 
to make any payments under this article: 
(1) shall be subject to deductions in 
respect of (i) all unliquidated partial or 
progress payments, payments on account 
theretofore made to the contractor and 
unliquidated advance payments, (ii) any 
claim which the Government may have 
against the contractor in connection with 
this contract, and (iii) the price agreed 
upon or the proceeds of sale of any ma- 
terials, supplies or other things retained by 
the contractor or sold, and not otherwise 
recovered by or credited to the Govern- 
ment, and (2) in the discretion of the con- 
tracting officer shall be subject to deduc- 
tion in respect of the amount of any claim 
of any subcontractor or supplier whose 
subcontract or order shall have been 
terminated as provided in paragraph (b) 
(3) except to the extent that such claim 
covers (i) property or materials delivered 
to the contractor or (ii) services furnished 
to the contractor in connection with the 
production of completed articles under this 
contract. 

(f) In the event that, prior to the 
determination of the final amount to be 
paid to the contractor as in this article 
provided, the contractor shall file with 
the contracting officer a request in writing 
that an equitable adjustment should be 
made in the price or prices specified in the 
contract for the work not terminated by 
the Notice of Termination, the appropriate 
fair and reasonable adjustment shall be 
made in such price or prices. 


Payments on Accounts 


(x) The Government shall make partial 
payments and payments on account, from 
time to time, of the amounts to which the 
contractor shall be entitled under this 
article, whether determined by agreement 
or otherwise, when ever in the opinion of 
the contracting officer the aggregate of 
such payments shall be within the amount 
to which the contractor will be entitled 
hereunder. 

(h) For the purposes of paragraphs (d) 
(2) and (d) (3) here of, the amounts of 
the payments to be made by the Govern- 
ment to the contractor shalf be determined 
in accordance with the statement of prin- 
ciples for determination of costs upon 
termination of Government fixed price 
supply contracts approved by the Joint 
Contract Termination Board, Dec. 31, 
1943. The contractor for a period of three 
years after final settlement under the con- 
tract shall make available to the Govern- 
ment at all reasonable times at the office of 
the contractor all of its books, records, 
documents and other evidence bearing on 
the costs and expenses of the contractor 
under the contract and in respect of the 
termination of work thereunder. 





* Not to exceed 2 per cent ; 
** To be established at a figure which is fair and 
reasonable under the circumstances 
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Revitalize Free Katerprise 


For Sound Peace Prosperity 


The Secretary of Commerce, czar of a huge government-financed 


industrial empire, keen analyst, and one of the President’s closest 


friends, emerges as a champion of small business and free enterprise 





New 
y active participation in 
World War II, the need for prepar- 


S we enter the Year and our 


third year ol! 


ing for the reconversion period by all 


segments of business grows daily more 
imperative. 

Nor is this need 
nent Victory. The 


or even yea! 


ontingent on an immi- 

precise day, month, 
when peace will be declared 
us to predict. 


is not tor 


But we do know 
it will come and that we will be among 
the victors. 

possible that this most 
wars will end suddenly. 


However, it is 
disrupting of all 
There will be no time to plan calmly and 
intelligently for a smooth transition from 
a wartime to a peacetime economy. 
Many Wholesome Indications 


lo be sure, there are many wholesome 


ndications that post-war plans are in 


rogress lopflight members of the free 


and civic and business 


enterprise system 


rganizations are already hard at work 
seeking the solutions to apparent problems 
before they arise. 

smaller 
any affiliation with 


But what of the thousands of 
business firms without 
groups and lacking adequate managerial 
skill to plan for their What is 
happening to that American 


future ? 


basically 


characteristic—private initiative, the qual- 
ity that impels men to broaden their 
vision, take risks? 

War has created an abnormal economy. 


achines of destruction and 
fighting 


Production of n 
forces has 
More than 
has been necessary to leap far 


equipment tor 
superseded 


that, it 


everything else. 
past what we ordinarily considered our 
capacity. We have had to turn out more 
ships and tanks, guns and planes than 
the pre-war durable have 


goods they 
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replaced on our assembly lines. It has 
also been necessary to weave more woo 
and cotton, rayon and nylon than was 
manufactured for We have 
had to raise and process more food; build 


civilian use. 


more merchant vessels to transport war 
materiel to our own armed services and 
those of our allies. 

And so it is not surprising that our 
national product has grown to approxi- 
mately $180 billion a year; our national 
income to about $150 billion. 

Big Business Wartime Role 

It is significant 
that the 
quently the larger share of profits are in 


to note at this point 


major production and conse- 


the 1ands of big business. These facts are 
perfectly natural in’a wartime economy. 
Only the highly organized large indus- 
tries of our country could have wrought 
miracles 


the conversion and production 


that we are already taking for granted. 
And only through such miracles have we 
been able to convert and advance to offens- 
ive warfare. 

However, it behoves us to give 
careful thought to all businesses outside 
the inner circle of our highly profitable 
How is this largest 
segment of our free enterprise system 
faring? 

Certainly these smaller units have sur- 
vived considerably better than anticipated 
in January 1942. 

Stocks of goods proved to be greater 
than predicted. Substitute materials sur- 
passed expectations. And those traits 
inherent in American businessmen—grit 
and tenacity and hard work—have not 
waned. As a result, manufacturers unable 
to produce for war, wholesalers, retailers, 
and those in service lines have remained in 


how 


present economy. 


business in larger numbers than was 


thought possible. 
Inevitable Harassments 


Despite this, the fact remains that they 
have been harassed by manpower short 
transportation 
They have been restricted by 
the many necessary government regula- 
tions. 


ages, material scarcities, 


difficulties. 


They have been burdened by ex- 
cessive taxes. 

As long as the war lasts these problems 
will remain. For this reason the outlook 
for smaller establishments is 
serious, one that deserves the most studied 


business 


consideration and definite, constructive 
planning. 
Indeed, steps must be taken now if 


these important private enterprises are to 
play their essential roles in the peace-time 
And what are these roles? 

First, small business must be stable and 
prosperous for the good of the entire 
For it is an axiom that big 
and small business are dependent on each 
Without the smaller, the larger 
firms would cease to function smoothly 


era to come. 


economy. 
other. 
and prosper as they have prospered in 
the past. 
Second, our goals can 
never be reached unless there are thous- 


employment 


ands and thousands of small employers. 
\ny doubt of this should be quickly dis- 
pelled when considering estimates made 
by the Department of Commerce. Ac- 
cording to these there were in 1939 more 
than 2,750,000 small business concerns in 
the United States. Employers and em- 
ployees in these enterprises numbered 
more than 8,350,000 people. 

Surely we can’t afford to be without 
this reservoir of jobs and profits. 

A third small business role concerns its 
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essentiality to small community life. Our 
nation is predominantly made up of small 


towns and cities. Their business life is 


predominantly in the hands of smaller 
establishments. When they ail financially 
the entire community suffers. And 


whether the wartime expediency of decen- 
tralization in manufacturing remains after 
the war or not, the many small producers 
and distributors will be needed in a thriv- 
ing state. 

Fourth, small enterprises must be main- 
essence of 
Without them, private initia- 


tained because they are the 
democracy. 
tive with is accompanying risktaking will 
be stifled. Without them the democratic 
system as we have known it will cease 
to exist. 


The Department of Commerce is dis- 


charging its mandated responsibilities— 
to foster, promote and develop the foreign 
United 
to uphold and 
strengthen all segments of business, the 


and domestic commerce of the 


States—continually seeks 


small no less than the large units. Since 
Pearl Harbor 
ticularly 


however, it has been par- 
aware of the dangers arising 
from war-created changes in the normal 


pattern of our economy. 


Smaller Units Need Support 


Today, this Department sees the danger 
of a concentration of wealth and power 

the hands of a relatively few private 
enterprises in the post-war period if less 
powerful businesses are allowed to become 
mpotent and enervated, if private initia- 
tive is not encouraged. 

President Roosevelt in his message to 
Congress, April 29, 1938, in answer to 
which the Temporary National Economic 
Committee was authorized, went to the 
eart of the problem in these sentences: 


Secretary of Commerce, Chairman of the 
Board of Defense Plant Corporation, Chair- 
man of the Board of the Defense Supplies 
Corporation, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Export-Import Bank of 








“ 


the liberty of a democracy 
is not safe if the people tolerate the growth 
of private power toa point where it be- 
comes stronger than the democratic state 
itself. That, in its essence, is fascism— 
ownership of government by an individual, 
a group, or by any other controlling 
private power. 

‘ the liberty of a democracy is 
not safe if its business system does not 
provide employment and produce and dis- 
tribute goods in such a way as to sustain 
an acceptable standard of living. 

“The small businessman is unfortunately 
being driven into a less and less inde- 
pendent position in American life. 

“Business enterprise needs new vitality 
and the flexibility that comes from diversi- 
fied efforts, independent judgments, and 
the vibrant energies of thousands upon 
thousands of independent businessmen. . . 

“But generally over the field of industry 
and finance we must revive and strengthen 
competition if we wish to preserve and 
make workable our system of free private 
enterprise. 

“The justification for private profit is 
private risk. We cannot safely make 
America safe for the businessman who 
does not want to take the burdens and 
risks of being a businessman.” 

In conclusion, the President described 
the inquiry then proposed as “a program 
to preserve private enterprise for profit 
by keeping it free enough to be able to 
utilize all our resources of capital and 
labor at a profit a program whose 
basic purpose is to . . turn business 
back to the democratic competitive order.” 

The Department’s agreement with this 
philosophy is proved by its broad policy 
defined in these fundamentals of a free 
and democratic economy : 

(1) That uncontrolled concentration of 
wealth and the accompanying trend toward 
monopolies are not healthy to the national 
economy ; 

(2) That the 
into and exit from business should not be 
abridged; 

(3) That small businessmen are entitled 


rights of free entrance 


to a fair chance and full opportunity in 
the competitive system; 

(4) That voluntary investment of capi- 
tal in business enterprise, under the profit 
system, should be encouraged ; 

(5) That the access of small business 
to capital and long-term credit should be 
facilitated ; 
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should be 
helped to improve its management methods 


(6) That small enterprise 


and practices; 
7) That 


assisted to 


small business should be 


develop its opportunities 
through access to experience tested re- 
search and business counsel; and 

(8) That the management talents of 
business leaders within communities 
should be stimulated to coordinated action 


in the interest of community self-help. 
Plans to Broaden Aid 


In addition to sponsoring these policies, 
the Department, through its Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, has 
formulated plans to broaden its program 
of specific aids to business. 

The new program calls for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of (1) external 
studies which will apply to all industries 
and trades collectively, and (2) internal 
studies which will apply to specific indus- 
tries or trades or individual enterprises. 

Under each of these two major classi- 
projects will be conducted in 
management-administration 
Such studies, it is felt, 
will compensate to a marked degree for 


fications, 
problems of 
and of operation 
the lack of research and statistical facili- 
ties, plus other managerial skills possessed 
by large companies 

The Bureau with its rich storehouse of 

onomic data is the logical agency in 
government to fill this gap 

Thus, the Department of Commerce is 
demonstrating its belief in a free competi- 
Within its 


apacities it will constantly seek to in- 


tive system of enterprise. 
crease and to improve its contributions to 
the system. It will continue to fulfill its 
obligation to represent business interests 
in government; made known to policy- 
making agencies its problems and require- 
ments. 

But as we view the year ahead of us 
with all its uncertainties, the necessity of 
broad and deep and all-inclusive planning 
for the reconversion period appears in the 
foreground. In this picture we see smaller 
enterprises standing side by side with the 
larger. All need to prepare now for the 
post-war period. 

We in government and business leaders 
and private organizations can formulate 
the plans. But to make them work there 
must be a virile, courageous, and revita- 
lized upsurge of private initiative. 
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What Does 1944 Hold for Business 





OUR chairman suggested that you 
y would be interested in discussing 

today what the year now beginning 
is likely to hold for business; I accepted 
that challenge but with a good deal of 
trepidation. 

I can think of no year—no single year 
in an already fairly full life—when the 
uncertainties which lie ahead, the gravity 
of the problems which are sure to arise, 
have loomed so large as do those in this 
year to come. 

It seems so short a time since that 
shocking day in December of 1941, when 
the decent traditions of civilized peoples 
everywhere were violated and this country 
unexpectedly plunged into the chaos of 
war. 

And yet I venture the conclusion that 
a speaker could have stood before you 
in the days that followed and looked into 
the twelve months to come with greater 
certainty than I can today. For then, 
the pattern of some part of the future was 


clearly fixed. The United States was in 
a war, and the shape of the demands of 
that war could be forecast with some 
definiteness. 

Facing two great enemies, with inade- 
quate preparation and with too little time, 
there could be no doubt of the job before 
us then. The utmost of our resources—all 
the skill of our industry and the labors 
of our people—would be thrown into our 
effort for self-preservation. 

Our Army and our Navy, long denied 
the support for which they had so persist- 
ently pleaded, would now have all and 
more than they could have asked: This 
was the greatest production country in the 
world, and we would show the world what 
an outraged democracy could do to defend 
itself. 

And we have. From a billion dollars in 
October of 41 for aid to Britain and some- 
thing for ourselves, to almost 5 billion in 
October of ’42 and over 7 billion in Octo- 
ber of '43—this spectacular conversion 





war effort. 


conditions will allow it to be. 





TO OUR READERS 


Herewith we present excerpts from an address on the subject, "What Does 
1944 Hold for Business," as delivered before the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce by William L. Batt, Vice Chairman of the War Production Board and 
United States Member and Representative on the Combined Raw Materials 
Board and Combined Production and Resources Board. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Batt delivered an inspiring address to the 
country's electrical wholesalers at the NEWA Convention in Buffalo in which 
he showed clearly how important a part the wholesale distributor has in our 
(See WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN, June 1943 issue.) 

However, in this case none of Mr. Batt'’s remarks refer specifically to the 
electrical wholesaling business but—ALL of Mr. Batt's address deserves careful 
reading and study by every electrical wholesaler and members of his staff 
BECAUSE—more than ever before in history, general economic conditions 
in the United States will be affected decisively by world conditions, AND— 
the electrical wholesaling business can be only as good as general economic 


In compliance with the expressed wishes of many of our readers, we expect 
to continue publishing reports of articles of this type until such time when 
American industry as a whole has weathered the storms of war and transition 
and reconversion and has survived the agonies of peace negotiations. 

Then, when conditions once more permit, when once more the interests of 
the locally operating electrical wholesaler are less directly and less severely 
affected by distant National and International conditions and events, we shall 
gladly concentrate again on our previously well defined objectives. 


The Editor 








from peace to war was the resounding 
answer of producing America. 

The effect on industry was obvious. Old 
plants have run at higher rates than they 
had thought possible. An _ unbelievable 
number of new ones have been constructed, 
some with private capital, the greater part 
necessarily so, with government assistance. 
The demand for labor has grown month 
by month, until today it is more generally 
true than not, that the available labor 
determines the rate of production. But, 
generally speaking, the character of in- 
dustry’s problems ever since that shocking 
Pearl Harbor day has been the same; 


the point I want to make is that on that 
day they could be seen with reasonable 
clarity. Full, all-out production for a 
single customer who knew what he 
wanted, who wanted all he could get, 
and was abundantly able to pay for it— 
that clearly-defined job stood before 
the people of this country on those fate- 
ful days, two years ago. 

But today what do we face? 

Well, the defeat of Germany would seem 
fairly probable for sometime in 1944, and 
Japan in °45 or '46, although a long and 
hard road lies ahead of us before that 
can come about. The perplexing ques- 
tions of a return to peace already begin to 
thrust themselves aggressively forward. 
Cutting back production—sometimes actu- 
ally closing a plant down—cancelling some 
contracts here and there—failing to place 
new ones—these are happening on a small 
scale today but they are likely to be more 
widespread in 1944—just how much more, 
is impossible to say. One thing is certain, 
and that is that our Army and Navy must 
have first call on the production capacity 
of the country and no considerations of 
increased production of consumer goods 
must be allowed to interfere with that. 

I have faith in the integrity of American 
industry that it will not allow the tempta- 
tion to return to its normal business, un- 
derstandable as that temptation is, to de- 
tract one iota from giving the military 
services What they want when they want 
it. As we look at it now, the volume of 
war production for 1944 ought to be some 
10 to 15 per cent larger than for 1943, 
although this does not involve much of an 
increase above the present rate. Aircraft 
will account for a considerable part of the 
increase, followed by radio, naval vessels, 
and certain specialized items. Construc- 
tion, on the other hand, should be sharply 
down. It will be seen, therefore, that 
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By William L. Batt 


Vice Chairman of the War Production 

Board, United States Member and Repre- 

sentative on the Combined Raw Materials 

Board and Combined Production and 
Resources Board 


there is still a big war job ahead of the 
country and that the amount of civilian 
goods which can be produced is in no 
event very large. 

But there will be many new and diffi- 
cult problems just the same. It is gener- 
ally understood that many materials which 
were critical before, are now in fairly easy 
supply. There are places where there is 
available labor, and this is likely to pro- 
vide a basis for some criticism of the 
policy of government. I don’t think this 
need be serious in the immediate months, 
but as I look farther ahead and pass the 
period of Germany’s defeat, I am gravely 
concerned. The pulling and hauling 
which has characterized too much of our 
national habit in the years that are past, 
the pressure of individual groups for their 
own betterment without regard to the 
country’s welfare, the narrow little views 
that so many of us hold, seem wholly 
inadequate to meet the grave issues which 
inevitably we must face. It may well be 
that democracy faces its most crucial test 
in the months and years ahead of us. 


Reconversion 

These problems of reconversion from 
war to peace are in many respects more 
dificult than those which we had to meet 
in moving from peace to war. Then the 
country was knit together by great emo- 
tional forces—the forces of fear on the 
one hand, and patriotism on the other. 
Every impulse tended to keep us together 
in an effort to bring about the greatest 
production in the least possible time, and 
this was made easy because, broadly 
speaking, there was only one customer- 
Uncle Sam—with plenty of money, a need 
for almost anything which the country 
‘ould make, ample labor and materials 
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with which to make it. Many mistakes 
were undoubtedly made in the process of 
moving from a peace-time economy to the 
business of war, but on the whole the job 
was amazingly well done. 


As I must repeatedly emphasize, the 
necessity of large production for war is 
still with us, but the shadow of some of 
the problems of a peace now sure to 
come, already begins to make itself 
apparent. 


What of Surplus Production 


This raises the question as to what 
should be done with these surpluses. Of 
all of the questions to which I have tried to 
find answers since I have been engaged in 
work with the war program, this is, I 
think, the most difficult. It seems easy 
to dispose of the matter by suggesting that 
when materials are available, restrictions 
should be lifted and industry should go 
back to the manufacture of its normal 
peace-time goods. But it must be remem- 
bered that all materials are not in easy 
supply; over the greater part of the 
country there is still no surplus of labor, 
and many components required for peace- 
time goods are still critically short. What 
plants are going to make these peace-time 
goods, is a question easy to ask but diffi- 
cult to answer. 

Let me take a simple case and try to 
follow it through to the point of difficult 
conclusion. Let us assume that the Army 
finds that it can cut back part of its fuse 
program and is attempting to decide where 
that cutback ought to take place. Fuses 
are made by every kind of manufacturer; 
some by washing machine manufacturers, 
some by automobile manufacturers; and 
so on. Some are in tight labor markets, 
and some may not be. A part of the pro- 
duction may come from plants financed 
wholly by government. 

Now it isn’t too difficult in such a situ 
ation to conclude that the part of fuse 
production which is in a tight labor market 
ought to be reduced. Some of the manu- 
facturers of fuses may want to have their 
orders terminated, but it may be clear 
that some of them must continue at full 
speed on their war work. In dealing with 
that question, the advice of industry can 
be had because the Services have organ- 
ized committees from industry to deal with 
their groups of components and there will 
be a group of fuse manufacturers whose 
advice can be had. 

But an important part of the considera- 
tion will be what these companies are to do 
that are freed from their fuse contracts. 
Some of them will, as I said, have made 
all sorts of civilian items. One of them 
might be a washing machine manufacturer 
in normal times—another sewing machines 
and so on. He would like to go back to 
making these things again, but obviously 
if he were stopped from making fuses, 
because labor was tight, he shouldn’t use 
scarce labor for civilian goods. His former 
washing machine competitor may be in an 
easier labor market and the war effort 
not affected if he went back to making his 
old and much-needed peace-time article. 
Since materials may be available, he 
doesn’t see why he shouldn’t. The question 
is therefore immediately raised of how 
many sewing machines should be per- 
ntted and who should make them. 

Granted that materials are free enough, 





shall government go over the list of wash- 
ing machine manufacturers, arbitrarily 
picking out this man who hasn’t been 
doing a good war job, perhaps, or who 
may have completed his fuse contract, 
and let him make washing machines, 
while turning to the manufacturer who is 
engaged in the critical aircraft program 
and saying to him that he can’t be spared? 
I don’t have to point out the critical con- 
sequences of such a decision. 

Labor has a vital interest in these 
decisions because it is substantially af- 
fected by them. If a man has a chance 
to work in one of two plants, the first 
being engaged in war work but obviously 
at a job which will stop when the war 
program changes or ends, and the second 
in a plant making peace-time goods, it 
seems to me logical that he is likely to 
prefer the latter. That is a job that he 
can expect to keep. But the country’s 
immediate interest is that he shall stay at 
his war-time bench, and any temptation 
put in front of him would be regrettable. 

The pressures on industry to get into 
peace-time goods are obvious; the desire 
to get old customers back as quickly as 
possible, the preference to make something 
where profits won’t be artificially renego- 
tiated by government—all of these are 
strong pressures on industry not to take 
war contracts if they can avoid it and to 
get out of them as quickly as they can. 
Certainly this is not the country’s interest, 
where the needs of war must have first 
place down to the very day when the war 
1s over, 


The International Angle 

What I have been saying up to this 
point has to do with our problems at home. 
I am equally concerned about our inter- 
national economic relationships. Through- 
out our country’s history to the begin- 
ning of the last war, we hadn’t needed to 
concern ourselves too seriously about the 
rest of the world. Certainly, foreign trade 
wasn’t a matter of very special concern, 
and those issues took care of themselves 
as they arose. Through the period of 20’s 
and 30's however, the relationship of the 
economy of the United States to that of 
other countries took on new significance. 

Before 1914, we had been in debt to the 
rest of the world. After 1918, the world 
was in debt to us. As a people we never 
did understand the vital significance of 
that changed relationship, and I don’t 
think we understand it today. One of 
the ways by which we hope to take up 
the shock of unemployment after this war 
is to make more goods to send abroad. 
We take it for granted that a substantial 
part of Europe's factories, her machine 
tools, her power plants, her transportation 
equipment, and so on at much length, will 
have to be replaced because they have 
been destroyed. 

All of those things we shall be able to 
manufacture and indeed, of many of them, 
we shall doubtless have a considerable 
surplus An abundance of shipping is 
sure to be available. During the period 
of our participation in this war, it is 
likely that we shall have built roughly as 
many ships as the world had altogether at 
the outbreak of the war, and a large num- 
ber of those give every promise of being 
safe when hostilities are over. No, 
neither the goods nor the means of de- 
livering them, promise to be a problem. 

Rut there is a problem and a very real 
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One American-built fighter plane has proved 
especially effective against the Nazis in Rus- 
sia. It is deadly efficient at surprising and 
strafing enemy troops from house-top heights. 
“Shaving,” our Russian allies call it. They 
call the plane “‘Little Shaver.”’ 


“Little Shaver’’ owes much of its effectiveness 
to its speed. Its speed depends in part on its 
cooling system. And that’s where Frink comes 
in. Frink makes the aluminum ducts that rush 
cold air from the leading edge of the wings 
back to the engine. Without this cooling draft 
of air the engine would quickly over-heat and 
stall. 


The Frink Corporation has specialized in pre- 
cision manufacturing and engineering for 
86 years. During that time the name Frink 
has become synonymous with quality and 
skill in the lighting industry. 


A pioneer in Fluorescent illumination as well 


Subsidiaries: Sterling Bronze Company, Inc. 


Barkon-Frink Tube Lighting Corporation 


WING DUCTS made by FRINK 
help give them speed! 



























as Incandescent lighting, The Frink Corpora- 
tion developed LINOLITE, the famous “‘engi- | 
neered for vision’’ Fluorescent equipment 

now giving such efficient and profitable ser- 
vice in many of America’s foremost factories, 
stores and banks. 


Today Frink is heavily engaged in producing 
war equipment. Tomorrow Frink will resume 
engineering and manufacturing the high- 
quality lighting equipment that has gained 
such an enviable reputation in the industry. 


LIGHTING SINCE 1857 





All Frink employees invest at least 10% of their earnings in War Bonds. 
WE ARE PROUD OF THAT RECORD. LET'S ALL BUY WAR BONDS! 
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e! It lies at the heart of our interna- 
yal trade relationships ; it is one of the 
tors that had much to do with bringing 
is war about; unless the people of the 
nited States take a more realistic view 
ward this problem in the future than 
ey have in the past, it is likely to con- 
ibute mightily to another war. What I 
n referring to at such length is the 
eans by which the customer abroad is 
» pay for these goods which he wants to 
1y and we want to sell. 

Who Will Pay The Pipe: 
Let me talk a minute about debt. 
aised in a family atmosphere that hated 
e idea of debt. Most of you fellow 

\mericans were, too. A mortgage on the 
lace wasn’t so bad as long as we knew 

we could pay it off. Buying a piano on 
e installment plan didn’t worry us too 

nuch either, because that never 
to hold much risk. But generally the 
sooner we had that load off our minds, 
the better. The means of paying it off 
we instinctively understood. Money in the 


I was 


seemed 


bans from the proceeds of our labor or 
rom the sale of property we owned, or 
from the labor or property of those who 
had preceded us—it was all very simple 
when we had the money. And so money 
and debt repavement have traditionally 
been synonymous to the American 

When the last war was over, 
us across the country | I 


people 
most of 
debts 


simply 


thought the 
of Europe could and should be as 
paid. if the debtor wanted to pay 
and as we were accustomed t 
the debt on the old home place or the 
butcher or the baker, we 
debts from abroad could be as 1 
paid off. And here is fundamentally that 
serious misunderstanding, which I am 
apprehensive may arise to haunt us again 
What are the conditions which we shall 
face, once the urgency of war demand 
is over and civilian goods are available for 
purchase and sale to those countries 
abroad who shall so seriously need them? 
Well, the first assumption I want to 
ake is that the foreign purchaser will 
vant to pay. He may not like to be in 
lebt any more than we do, but his is not a 
debt in his own country; to him, it is a 
reign debt, and immediately a new ques 
in which kind of 
pay? He may have enough 
wunds, or francs, or guilders, but what 
e—most of us I suppose—will want are 
\merican dollars 
Of course, if a foreign customer has 


“a 
J2 
=> 
oe] 


assumed these 


2 a 
on arises monev wil 


1 
T ubles, or 


been able to pay his debt in gold, we have 
heen entirely satisfied, and we have al 
lowed that method of payment to be car 
ried to a point where most of the gold of 
e world is owned by the United States 
nd a sizeable block of that is buried at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky. It is likely that 
me of the desirable foreign purchasers. 
ist like some of us whose credit is good 
it whose cash is low, will have or will 
ready to produce goods and will want 
offer those goods in payment for ours. 
ven if he has cash in hand, he may prefer 
pay in goods because this will provide 
or for his people. 
To be sure there are other means of 
yment such as services. shipping, insur- 
ce, and the like, but they are less im- 
rtant and I don’t want to complicate the 
1estion by discussing them. I ‘want to 
en before your minds always the funda- 
ntal consideration of trading goods for 


} 
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goods and, broadly speaking, the necessity 
of paying international debts with goods. 

But then, of course, we begin to ask 
ourselves what will happen to us when we 
receive goods from abroad. Some of us 
quite understandably are alarmed over 
the things that might happen from this 
competition; we become apprehensive 
about low wages, reduced standards of 
living, the possibility of honest American 
workmen being thrown out of their jobs, 


etc. These are very real considerations, 
and it is no satisfactory answer to brush 
these worries aside with the statement that 


they are not likely to happen anyway. 

Now back in the early twenties and 
thirties when some of the countries abroad 
were really trying to pay their debts to us 
in goods, our answer was decisive—higher 
tariffs. Stop foreign goods from coming 
in, we said, and none of these calamities 
will confront us. 

I shall not attempt here to discuss the 
detailed questions of high tariff versus 
low tariff—because you may think I am 
making a free trade speech or shooting a 
preparatory gun in a political campaign. 
Nothing is further from my thought. | 
shall merely hazard a personal conclusion 
to which much of this talk is directed, 
that a narrowly restrictive and a need 
lessly obstructive policy toward foreign 
trade has gotten us into trouble before, 
and would 
trouble again 


most certainly get us into 


Now what does this all add up to: 
Well, principally to the conclusion that 
despite America’s great success at home 


in the field of domestic production, she 
still has a good deal to learn about trade 
abroad. 

\ good many Americans—too many | 
am afraid—will ask what trade abroad has 
to do with world peace. They will point 
to the fact that our Congress has pledged 
the American people to participation in 
the maintenance of the peace of the world 
and will ask why this isn’t all we need to 
do. The point I want to make is that in 
mv judgment world peace cannot be 
maintained solely by a_ police force 
merely by paying for our share of an 
Army or a Navy. But rather that the 
only sure peace will come when the United 
States assumes its obligation to the rest 
of the world, and I can’t visualize a re 
sponsible relationship that doesn’t include 
as liberal and friendly as possible an atti 
tude toward the purchase of his goods as 
well as the sale of ours. 

It would be unrealistic, however, not 
to recognize the difficulties which lie ahead 
for us and not to try and provide against 
them, as our pioneer ancestors tried to pro- 
vide against the dangers in a trip which 
they still resolved to make 


The Distribution Problem 


\ first essential in developing a feasible 
foreign trade policy will lie in a wider 
understanding among the American 
people, of the basic principles of inter- 
national trade as contrasted with trade at 
home. If that is correct, it calls for a 
job of education. 


Our colleges should be encouraged 
to provide courses in the problems of 
distribution and particularly in foreign 
distribution. It may well be that the 
trend of our education of the next gen- 
eration ought to be as sharply marked 
in this direction as, after the Civil War, 


it was in the direction of production. 


I need hardly remind one of the great 
western states of the consequences of the 
establishment of the so-called Land Grant 
Colleges after the Civil War. I am sure 
you will remember the Merill Land Grant 
Act of about 
from 
for the creation of 
cation which should, in the language of 
the Act, “Teach Agriculture and_ the 
Mechanic Arts.” Most of the central and 
western advantage of this 
\ct. In the three-quarters of a century 
which followed, tens of thousands of 
students have had an intensive training in 
the field of production of industrial goods 
and food stuffs, and it was their good 
training as much as anything else which 
has been responsible for the phenomena! 
advance of the United States as a produc 
ing nation. 


1870 which set aside the in- 
public lands 
higher edu- 


come large areas Ol 


S¢ hools ot 


- 1 
States took 


Indeed, it is my conviction that while 
we have paid so much attention to the 
problems of production, we have failed 
to keep pace in training people to un- 
derstand and meet the problems of dis- 
tribution. And so I suggest now that 
one of the urgent calls, in order to en- 
able us safely to carry our responsibili- 
ties as a world nation, is for a special 
attention to the problems of distribu- 
tion. 


Coupled with that is the need for intelli- 
gent and forceful assistance from govern- 
ment in handling our foreign trade. What- 
ever may be one’s conviction as to the 
part which government should play in 
business at home, it seems to me inevitable 
that the course of development of foreign 
rade must lean substantially on assistance 
from agencies of government. For the 
conduct of our business at home, we can 
make our own rules when and as we want, 


but we can’t make the rules for other 
countries. 
Businessmen abroad, when they are 


trading with us, are likely to have the 
fullest possible assistance of their govern- 
ments. It seems to me quite clear that 
unless American businessmen cooperate 
with and have the same support from their 
government, we shall be at a great dis- 
advantage. That calls for the strongest 
possible organization in those agencies of 
the United States Government which have 
to do with foreign trade, and a desire on 
the part of business to work with them 

With such a joint approach, it would 
seem advisable at the earliest possible 
time to undertake a broad program of 
studies of what European countries could 
buy from us but more particularly what we 
could buy from them. The organization of 
the mechanics for implementing the recom- 
mendations which would follow, will take 
time and should be thought about now. In 
England, for example, British manufactur- 
ers are reported to be forming associations 
to cooperate in doing business with Russia. 
Sweden, we are informed, proposes to 
establish a Russian Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm with the support of 
the Swedish export to study the USSR 
and estimate its probable needs for Swed- 
ish goods. 

Two-Way Foreign Trade 

3ut let me go back again to the practical 
problem of foreign trade. 

As I have tried to make clear, the basic 
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and underlying difficulty in connection 
with our foreign trade is that, to put it 
mildly, we have no enthusiasm about re- 
ceiving goods from abroad. Obviously, 
the only other method of balancing our 
exports, if they are to be balanced, is to 
have our foreign customers, and that in- 
cludes Canada, pay us, as we express it, 
“in cash.” I have emphasized the inability 
of most of our foreign customers to pay 
in cash, and even if they could, its useless- 
ness to us merely as cash. 

If you accept the principle of a balanced 
trade budget as essential, then you can’t 
get away from the need to bring in goods 
to balance the goods we ship out. We're 
not likely to be able or willing to bring in 
enough goods to offset the goods the rest 
of the world will want, and what is more 
important, that we will want to ship. But 
there is a new and novel means of ap- 
proaching a balance in our foreign trade 
picture that seems to me to hold great 
promise. Before I tell you what that is, 
I want to shatter a few illusions that the 
American people have. 

Traditionally, we have thought of our- 
selves as a people of great natural re- 
sources. We have thought of ourselves 
as possessing unlimited quantities of 
everything which our economy needed— 
iron and steel, zinc, copper and tin, and 
so on, and generally speaking, that has 
been true. The American economy has 
been built on these large natural resources 
of more or less low-cost materials. 


It has not occurred to most of us 
that there could be an end”to these re- 
sources, and the shocking point which 
I want to try to bring to you is that 
many of these resources are approach- 
ing an end. Indeed, some of them are 
now at that point. 


[ shan’t try to be too precise as to how 
much of these materials we have because 
that will always be an arguable question 
if the limits are too closely set. I don’t 
want you to feel that I am dealing inade- 
quately with the question if for that 
reason I am somewhat approximate. 
Our high grade iron ore deposits in the 
Mesaba range have not many years left; 
at the present rate of usage I am informed 
that we shall be reduced to low-grade de- 
posits within another ten years. Our high 
grade zinc is practically gone. Our good 
copper deposits will be a thing of history 
in another 25 years. There is much argu- 
ment about petroleum because of the un 
known nature of possible reserves, but 
many authorities will tell you that our 
petroleum reserves are being severely 
trained and may well approach the scarc- 
ty range within this lifetime. We never 
had much high-trade bauxite—the familiar 
hase for aluminum—and we have used up 
1 good part of those limited reserves in 
this emergency. The United States has no 
iickel, and for practical purposes, no tin. 
Our wood resources have been waste- 
ully used, and many of our large stands 
f timber are gone with little or no refor- 
station plans to provide replacements for 
nother generation. I could give you 
nany more examples, but this will be 
nough to emphasize the point I want to 
nake, and that is that the United States 
passing from a country of plenty to a 
ountry of scarcity in the field of metals 
nd minerals and other critical supplies. 
It will be said, of course, that we have 
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reserves of low-grade materials which we 
could fall back on, and to some extent we 
could, but at much higher cost and with 
great difficulties. Confronted by an 
emergency which taxed our resources of 
manpower and transportation we would 
not find ourselves in that happy position 
with which we have met this emergency, 
and there are several of these materials in 
which we would be defenseless. It may 
not be stressing the point too far to sug- 
gest that we are moving in the direction 
in which England has found herself, that 
of having to depend on imports of 
materials from abroad in order to main- 
tain her very lifeblood of existence. 


Stock Piles of Raw Materials 


It is this line of reasoning which has 
made me so keenly interested in the pro- 
posal advanced by a few of our soundest 
thinkers in this field; that is, that we make 
every effort to import all of the critical 
materials which we can from abroad and 
use as little of our own precious remaining 
supplies. Accepting this national policy, 
we should say to foreign countries, still 
rich in natural resources, “We will ship 
you all of the manufactured articles which 
we have in surplus and which you want, 
provided you pay us in the raw materials 
of which you have an exportable supply. 
But we want those materials to be 
materials which we can use in our own 
economy.” 

That would, of course, sharply reduce 
our emphasis on gold as a means of pay- 
ment. We would then bring in as much 
gold as we needed to maintain our finan- 
cial programs and only as much more as 
is needed to meet our limited industrial 
demands, and I can assure you that those 
demands are very limited. Incidentally, 
this would be a distinct help toward oc 
cupying those surplus ships which we shall 
have built during this war and for which 
adequate cargoes will be hard to find when 
the war is over. 

It will, of course, be immediately said 
that this country couldn’t absorb unduly 
large quantities of such raw materials— 
that the resulting surplus would so depress 
American prices as to vitally affect our 
own econmy. This is a valid objection 
and must be met. It can be, by the de- 
cision to sterilize or freeze the surpluses 
over and above our normal import needs. 
retaining these materials in a stockpile 
not to be touched except in a case of 
national emergency. 

It might be desirable to term these 
excesses “national emergency stockpiles” 
and to treat them in the same sacrosanct 
fashion as we would other weapons of 
national security. Whether they should 
be put in the keeping of the Army and 
the Navy or subject to release only on 
the declaration of a national emergency 
by the President. or some other method. 
is not for the moment pertinent 


I merely state the principle that they 
must not be allowed to overhang the 
economy of the country in any threat- 
ening fashion. 


Now 
policy? 
Well, we would certainly continue a 
limited production of our own natural 
resources, but that limit would be judged 
in the interest of national defense, and not 


what would be the effect of this 





in the interest of a community or a block. 
The important thing is that we would be 
replacing those resources which we had 
been exhausting and would be tending to 
bring the United States back to an 
economy of abundance as distinct from an 
economy of scarcity. We would be mak- 
ing provision for a rainy day; we would be 
bringing ourselves back by degrees to that 
position where we have been in the past, 
a position where we would know that we 
had the materials and the manpower and 
the production techniques to defend our- 
selves to the fullest against any possible 
future attack. 

It does not disturb me that there will 
be some who, hating and fearing war, 
will say that this is preparing for another 
war. Is it not a part of common prudence 
that, while hating and fearing war, we 
make ourselves as strong as possible? 
Can a policy which exhausts these re- 
sources and leaves the country bare of 
those things vital to its strength be a 
patriotic national policy? I am quite sure 
that it cannot. Once the American people 
are shocked into a realization that their 
vast natural resources are fast being dis- 
sipated, it should be easy for them to 
accept a positive program of exploita- 
tion of imports of these same critical 
materials under restrictions by which 
these imports can be made useful and not 
harmful. 

With this large buying power abroad— 
something we haven't had for a long time 

we shall be able to go forward aggres- 
sively on a program, for the largest possi- 
ble manufacture and sale abroad, a pro- 


gram that will rest fundamentally on 
those of our resources which are inex- 
haustible—the industrial skills and 


ingenuity of the American people. 

I know of no other practicable means by 
which we can do two very desirable 
things at the same time, the one to lay a 
foundation for sound international 
relationships, and the other to contribute 
to larger employment of American work- 
men. 

The acceptance of the principle of the 
largest possible volume of two-way trade 
as desirable, will not be easy, for it is at 
variance with the views which so many 
of us have held for so long. But will 
you not agree that new and more states- 
manlike thinking on the part of all of us, 
will be a vital part of our responsibility 
when this war is won. Our sons are pay- 
ing a great price for that victory—as in- 
dustrial leaders, we shall be heavily in 
their debt to do our utmost to make this 
a better country to live in and work in, 
than it has ever been before. 

I surmise that this great group of fight- 
ing men are all to frequently annoyed— 
and that puts it mildly—as they read of 
our dilly-dallying here at home; of our 
lying down on the job when their very 
lives depend on what we produce for 
them; of the pulling and hauling between 
one special interest group and another 
We may have been able to afford that in 
the past; we can’t in the future. 

The challenge of 1944, Gentlemen, is in 
many respects greater than any which 
has faced us before. Groups of thinking 
men everywhere, representative groups 
as this one is, must grasp firmly the hard 
and difficult aspects of those problems, 
and, praying for Divine Guidance, deal 


good 


with them as business statesmen and wise 
citizens. 
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“Boys, let’s put our heads together and 
see how much paper and paper 


* 


board we can save: 


p29 


Tuars the spirit. That’s what we’ve all got to do to lick this prob- 
lem of getting enough paper and paper board for Army and war- 
production use. 


Every company has got to organize a Paper Conservation Committee 
and tackle the problem with all the gumption and the brain power 
at their command. 


Paper inventories must be checked with the idea of eliminating peace- 
time extras. From stationery to board containers, every paper item 
must be examined to see in what way each company can use less paper. 


Functional packaging must be the order of the day. 


Sure, you have followed all the government directives on the subject. 
Even made cuts of your own. But, frankly, that isn’t enough. Every 
time another ship leaves an American port loaded with paper-wrapped 
war supplies, the problem becomes tougher. 


And it’s up to you to join with the rest of industry to lick it. The War 
Advertising Council and the War Production Board have prepared a 
brief list of suggestions to help you. But you know your own business. 
You know how you can use less paper. It’s up to YOU! 





* 
TO GET MORE PAPER FOR... USE LESS PAPER THESE WAYS 
Blueprints for battleships Eliminate slack fills. 
“KK” sastan containers Increase units per case to the maximum practical. 
Signal Corps radio sets Reduce separators to shoulder height. 


Gittins bie el, Eliminate carton liners if possible. 


‘ : Eliminate individual cartons wherever possible. 
Gas mask canisters 


Reduce weight of containers whenever compatible 


Disposable gun covers with safety. 
V-mail envelopes Do away with all unnecessary overlapping. 


Blood plasma boxes Set up a Paper Conservation Board in your plant. 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the War Advertising Council in 
co-operation with the Office of War Information and the War Production Board. 


Let’s All Use Less Paper 


* 


* * * * * * * * * * 


“Space for this advertisement contributed by Wholesaler’s Salesman” 
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NOW AVAILABLE IN BOOK FORM 


The book that every wholesaler and salesman should have for 
study now and reference later. Written in language that anyone can 
understand —designed to give you valuable and essential back- 
ground on the fundamentals of electronics. More than 200 illustra- 
tions make it easy to grasp the basic principles without having to 
wade through endless paragraphs of explanations. 

Be prepared for tomorrow’s post-war competition with a knowl- 
edge of electronics. 

SINGLE COPIES 


10 or more copies delivered to 


one addreses 10 percent discount 


USE COUPON BELOW 


WHOLESALER'S SALESMAN 
330 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 


SEND 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me copies of Don P. Caverly's “PRIMER 
OF ELECTRONICS," published by McGraw-Hill. | am enclosing 


to cover this order. (Single copy $2.00—10 or more 
copies shipped to one address, 10°/, discount.) 





ORDER 


TODAY! 


Please check: 
| COD. NAME 


[].Check STREET 
[_] Money Order CITY : STATE 
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HOLDENLINE 
HAN'L-RUN 


Industrial Fluorescent Lighting for General Illumination, 


sold by the foot, yard or mile 











This is adapted from the cover _ fixtures, ready for shipment on or about 
design of HOLDENLINE’S new bulletin February 11, 1944. 

No. 44T, soon to come from the printer These fixtures will interest your industrial 
. we want you to have a copy—early. customers because they meet every de- 
Shows construction and details of the new mand for general overhead _ illumination 


HOLDENLINE industrial Fluorescent —for any size job. 


















* 





* * 


HOLDENLINE Quick, easy, 


economical 
CHAN’L-RUN FEATURES | pes tel 





There are other salient advantages prominent in the INDIVIDUAL 
UNITS — which are going to prove helpful to you. Both are de- 
scribed in the new Bulletin No. 44T. We suggest that you write at 


once for your copy and get the information while it’s hot! 


HOLDEN LINE COMPANY, 1960 EAST 57TH STREET, CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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PART IV 


BASIC ELECTRONICS 
Chapter 12 


Note: Thus far, the author has endeavored to take the reader through 
the fundamental principles necessary for a basic understanding of how 
electron tubes do their work. Part | covered only the simplest facts relat- 
ing to the flow of electric current. Part Il treated in some detail the 
effects of magnetism, and how they are produced and used electrically 
Part Ill explained electromagnetic radiation throughout its entire range 
of wavelengths and frequencies, and how each region is used for the benefit 
of mankind. , 


The science of electronics is, in a sense, a correlation of all these factors 
through the use of electron tubes which utilize electric current to move elec- 
trons and magetism to control their movement. Such controlled electron 
movement results in either the generation of electromagnetic radiation or a 
means of regulating it after it has been produced by other methods. 


Electron Emission 


At the very beginning of Part I, it was pointed 
out that all materials contain electrons, some of 
which are not securely bound in atoms but can 
move or vibrate rapidly about, more or less, from 
one atom to another within the substance. These 
are called free electrons. In solids they do not 
usually possess sufficient speed to overcome mole- 
cular or atomic forces and are confined to the 
limits of the material. In liquids, free electrons 
are not restrained quite as much as in solids, while 
in gases there is no surface barrier at all. 

Heat is a convenient form of energy which can 
be used to speed up the activity of electrons, atoms 














Water evaporation (left) is similar to electron emission. The 
evaporation of electrons from a solid body (such as the filament 
in the lamp above) is thermionic emission. 
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or molecules to such an extent that they will 
actually leave the substance of which they have 
been a part. When a kettle of water is heated suf- 
ficiently, for example, the molecules of water will 
leave the surface in the form of steam. We call 
this evaporation. If a solid, such as a metallic 
filament in an incandescent lamp, is heated sufh- 
ciently the electrons become very active and will 
acquire enough speed to overcome the surface 
barrier and escape from the solid wire entirely. 
This is called thermionic emission. It differs from 
water evaporation in that electrons escape instead 
of molecules (see Chapter 1), and the electrons 
are negatively charged whereas the water mole- 
cules are uncharged. 

At the time of his death in 1931, Thomas A. 
Edison had been granted more than 1200 patents 
on inventions. In 1883 when he was 36 years old, 
he made the first experimental verification of 
electron emission, but it was several years later 
before his observations were satisfactorily ex- 
plained. He sealed a short length of wire through 
the glass bulb of one of his incandescent lamps and 
connected a battery and meter to it. He noted 




















THOMAS A. EDISON 
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The Basic principle of all electron tubes today is the so called 
“Edison effect” illustrated above. Edison experimented with 
this in 1883. 
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Diagram showing _ the 


CATHODE 
Space charge effect. 














ANODE 
OR PLATE / \ 


that when this wire was connected to the positive 
terminal of the battery, an electric current flowed 
through it, even though it was not in contact with 
the filament of the lamp. The wire being positive, 
attracted the negatively charged electrons to it. 
This is known as the ‘‘Edison Effect,” and is the 
basic principle of all electron tubes today. The 
elements in electron tubes which correspond to 
Edison's filament may be filaments also, or they 
may be in the form of a ribbon, bar or block of 
metal. They are called cathodes and emit elec- 
trons when heated. The elements corresponding 
to the short length of wire in Edison’s device may 
be wires, plates, cylinders or other metallic forms 
and are called anodes. 

Studies in thermionic emission show that the 
amount of electron flow depends upon the temper- 
ature and nature of the cathode and upon the 
amount of positive voltage applied to the anode. 

\s indicated above there are a great many ways 
of designing cathodes and anodes. One type of 
cathode which is quite satisfactory in certain tubes 
utilizes a small metallic cylinder to which heat is 
applied indirectly by means of a heater element or 
filament inside the cylinder and insulated from it. 

The emission of electrons from cathodes can be 
greatly increased by coating them with certain 
materials such as the oxides of strontium, barium 
and calcium. Another material used in some types 
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Diagram of the construction and wiring of the diode tube. 
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of vacuum tubes utilizes thorium dissolved with a 
small amount of carbon in a tungsten filament. 
This is called thoriated tungsten and has excellent 
electron emission characteristics until such time as 
heat has reduced the metallic thorium content at 
the surface of the wire to such an extent that the 
electron emission drops to the poorer character- 
istics of the tungsten. When this occurs the cath- 
ode is said to be deactivated. 

The distribution of electrons around a hot wire 
or cathode is called the space charge of electrons 
and it varies with the temperature to which the 
cathode is subjected. This variance occurs in the 
quantity of electrons around the cathode and in 
the speed at which they travel. When the cathode 
is cold the space charged is nil or practically so, 
but as the temperature is increased, more and 
more electrons leave it with increasing velocities 
so that the space charge extends farther and far- 
ther away. 

If the positive voltage on the anode or plate is 
kept constant, the flow of electrons to the plate 
will increase only up to a certain cathode temper- 
ature. Beyond that point the electron flow will 
remain constant even though more electrons are 
being driven from the cathode. This is due to the 
fact that in the immediate vicinity of the cathode, 
the density of the negative electrons becomes 
greater than at the positive plate or anode. The 
consequent cloud of free electrons formed around 
the cathode hinders the passage of newly emitted 
electrons to the anode so that they return back to 
the cathode again. Thus this cloud or space 
charge will limit the flow of electrons or plate 
current. 


The Diode Tube 


The experiments of Edison resulted in the elec- 
tron being put to work. The simplest vacuum tube 
contains only a cathode and anode such as just dis- 
cussed and is called a “Fleming Valve,” or a diode. 
The electrodes are placed in a glass tube or bulb 
from which as much of the air as possible is ex- 
hausted and the necessary lead wires brought out 
through air-tight seals. The high vacuum is de- 
sirable so that the electrons can move from the 
cathode over to the plate or anode without too 
many collisions with molecules of air. (Electronic 
research has made gas-filled diodes possible, and 
they are widely used today). The principle of 
the diode is identical to that in Edison’s experi- 
ment. 

One of the most important uses of diode tubes 
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The half-wave rectifier circuit. 


is to change alternating current to a pulsating 
direct current. Current thus changed is called 
rectified, and the tubes which do it, rectifiers. Since 
electrons are negative charges, they fly to the plate 
only when the plate is positive. When it becomes 
negative it repels the electrons back to the cathode 
from which they were emitted. -T yerefore, when 
alternating current is applied to the plate it be- 
comes alternately POsigive and negative so that 
plate current (electron. flow) flows only during 
that half of the time when the plate is positive, and 
only in one direction. 

A diode tube operating in this manner cuts oft 
the negative halves of the alternating current 
cycles and is called a half-wave rectifier. To avoid 
the loss of half of each cycle, two diodes may be 
used so connected that the anodes or plate of one 
will be alternately positive while the other is nega- 
tive. This arrangement can also be incorporated 
in one tube, the voltage on one anode being posi- 
tive while the other is negative with the condi- 
tions reversing every half cycle. In this way both 
halves of the alternating cycle are utilized and the 
tube is called a full-wave rectifier. Groups of sev- 
eral diodes are used to rectify the current from 


+ 


three or more phase supplies. 


Radio Detectors 


It was explained in Chapter 11 how radio waves 
radiate away from the antenna of a radio trans- 
mitter and set up an oscillatory current in the 
receiving antenna, and how the receiver itself must 
be tuned to the frequency of these waves. It was 
also indicated that means must be provided for 
separating the modulating wave from the carrier 
before the headphones or speaker can be made to 
produce sound waves. 

This separating can be accomplished with a 
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The full-wave rectifier circuit. 


crystal detector or a vacuum tube detector such as 
a diode. In either case, the detector acts as a recti- 
fier or valve by allowing current to flow in only one 
direction through it, thereby changing the high 
frequency alternating oscillations (radio fre- 
quency) to the slow frequency pulsations (audio 
which are then made to produce sound 
Such 
fre- 


frequency ) 
waves in the head-phones or loud speaker. 
demodulation or sorting out of the audio 
quencies from the carrier or radio frequency waves 
(see Chapter 11) is because the dia- 
phragms of head-phones and speakers will not 
vibrate at such high frequencies. Fven if they did, 
the sound waves produced would be way above the 
upper limit of audibility so that no purpose would 
be served. 

Certain crystals such as galena, 
borundum and others have the property of unsym- 
metrical conductivity and allow current to 


necessary 


silicon, car- 


pass 


The VT129 rectifier as 
multiple diode tube. 
manufactured for 
the kenotron. 


compared with the tiny type 6A4N6 
There are a number of very large tubes 
rectifier purposes, one of which is called 
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feeders whey 


FLEUR-O-LIER 


means dependable Fluorescent lighting! 


Few users realize the importance 

of Certified Ballasts and Certified 

Starters in the operation of fluores- 
cent lighting fixtures. But they are so vital to 
good fluorescent lamp performance that it’s 
doubly important to get fixtures with “‘control” 
equipment you can depend on. 


Get the advantages 
these 2 important auxiliaries offer! 


Here, quickly, is what Certified Ballasts and 
Starters, in the fixtures you specify, mean to you: 


* longer fluorescent lamp life 

* greater lighting efficiency 

* full use of your wiring system 
* DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


That’s why about 40 manufacturers of 
famous FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures use 
Ballasts and Starters Certified by Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories, Inc., of 
New York. These parts, like the entire 
FLEUR-O-LIER fixture, are tested, 
checked and certified by these im- 
partial experts. They must meet 
definite specifications for protection 
of the user and for maximum light >°°° 
from the lamps. Certified Ballasts ond Starters 
can be readily identified by the E. T. L. shield. 
Look for it when you examine the fixtures you 
buy or specify. 
You can get industrial and commercial type 
FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures—embodying Certified 
Ballasts and Starters—with the necessary WPB 
priorities. And all equipment meets with govern- 
ment restrictions in the use of critical materials. 


FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS © 2121-2 KEITH BUILDING « CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FLEUR-O-LIER 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 
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through in one direction much more readily than 
in the other, thus rectifying the current, but diode 
tube detectors have replaced crystal detectors in 
commercially available radio sets. 


The Triode Tube 


In the diode tube there is no way to control the 
electron flow (plate current) except to change the 
plate voltage. In 1906, Dr. Lee De Forest intro- 
duced a third element into the diode tube making 
it into what is called a triode. This third element 
is called a grid and consists, as a rule, of a spiral 
mesh of wire inserted between the cathode and 
the plate in such a way that the cathode is com- 
pletely surrounded by it. The grid acts as a con- 
trol of the electron flow from the cathode to the 
plate, since the electrons must pass through it on 
their way over. 

The amount of electron current flowing in a 
triode depends upon the voltage applied to the 
grid. If it is made negative with respect to the 
cathode the electrons will be repelled (being nega- 
tive charges), and if positive the electron flow 
may be even greater than if the grid were absent. 
Thus, by varying the voltage from a negative 
value to a positive value on the grid, it can be 
made to act as a valve to regulate the flow of elec- 
trons from the cathode to the plate. 


Amplification 


As has been explained, the plate current (elec- 
tron flow) is affected by either a change in the 
plate voltage or a change in the grid voltage. The 
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Above, diagram of the construction of a typical triode 
Right, the 
basic hookup of triode tubes with illustration of how 


tube with wiring connections to the base. 


the grid works. 
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DE FOREST 


FLEMING 


latter, however, has a much greater effect than a 
plate voltage change, that is, a slight change of 
grid voltage can vary the electron flow as much as 
a large change in the plate voltage. The ratio be- 
tween the two values required to maintain a con- 
stant plate current or electron flow is the amplifi- 
cation factor of the tube. 

It can be seen by a study of the diagram that 
large variations in plate current resulting from 
grid voltage changes will induce voltage varia- 
tions in the inductance L through which the plate 
current flows. These induced voltages will be 
greatly magnified or amplified reproductions of a 
radio signal voltage when it is applied to the grid. 


Oscillators 


In the section covering the production of radio 
waves in Chapter 11, it was mentioned that oscil- 
lating carrier waves may be produced by a certain 
type of vacuum tube called an oscillator. Triodes 






































TO CONTROL FLOW OF CURRENT 


TL 


URC-448 


SPERO U. R. C. FLUORESCENT FIXTURE 





GET THESE ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
IN THE NEW U. R. C. DESIGN 


HIGH LIGHT INTENSITY¥Y—Tests show 16 foot 
candles per watt per square foot — evenly 
distributed. 

LOW SURFACE BRIGHTNESS-Resulting from 
specially developed prismatic, diffusing glass 
panels. 

SPERO “INSTA-LITE”—Providing instant lighting 
without starter. At slight extra cost. 
ATTRACTIVE MODERN DESIGN-Engineered for 
most efficient light distribution. 


INSTALLATION SIMPLE AND QUICK—For pendant 
type, flush or continuous row mounting. 


EASY MAINTENANCE-Glass panels readily re- 
moved for cleaning and servicing lamps. Wiring 
channel easily accessible from below. 

SPERO U. R. C. DESIGN—Meeting “Better Light— 


Better Sight” requirements, and conforming to 
the latest W.P.B. limitation order on use of metal. 


IDEAL FOR ALL TYPES OF 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


This new unit was developed by the Utilities Research Commission to 
meet the demands for a fluorescent fixture complying with WPB's 
Limitation Order L-78, at the same time providing a highly efficient 
shielded light source and approaching natural daylight, with all 
objectionable glare and shadow eliminated. 


Its attractive lines and scientific engineering make it ideally suited to all 
types of commercial installations. The four 40 watt lamps are shielded by 
translucent diffusing glass panels on bottom and sides. The same fixture is 
adaptable to pendant, flush and continuous-row mounting. Available with 
Spero “Insta-Lite”— for instantaneous starting and reduced maintenance. 


LIST PRICE West and South 
Less Tubes $39.9 $43.95 
Also With SPERO INSTA-LITE $51.95 


il a] a h West and South $55.95 
available with © For Pendant Type Mounting, add $1.75 


Write today for descriptive literature 


INSTA-LITE 


gives you Instant Starting 
~, and Instant Lighting with 


Tire, 


\ <— 
PENDANT ——— 
THREE TYPES OF MOUNTING WITH THE SAME FIXTURE 


THE SPERO ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
18222 LANKEN AVE. %& CLEVELAND, OHI0 


CONTINUOUS 
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ar 


Hookup of a triode tube 





used as an amplifier. 


Two types of amplifier tubes. 


the Army and Navy for field-communication work. 


are used for this purpose when connected as shown 
in the diagram. 

If the inductance L is so connected that part of 
the energy resulting from the plate current is fed 
back to the grid circuit, the circuit will produce 
oscillating currents of constant frequency and am- 
plitude. In such a circuit the tube operates as a 
rapidly acting valve which transfers energy to the 
grid circuit at the precise moment to sustain oscil- 
lations,—much the same as a rubber ball can be 
kept bouncing by striking it downward at the top 
of each bounce. 

Oscillators of this type are widely used for both 
radio and wire communication circuits in provid- 
ing the carrier waves. There are several types of 
circuits employing various methods of producing 
oscillations. 

In high frequency and ultra high frequency 
work, quartz crystals are used in conjunction with 
oscillators to provide extremely precise control of 
frequency. The crystals are cut from the mother 
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city 


Viring diagram of a triode used as an 
scillator. 
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! large mother crystal with oscillator 
late that has been cut from the mothe 
s illustrated. (Courtesy of Crystal Prod- 
ts Company.) 
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Left, the 6KG7 and, right, the 
1T4. The latter is a smail high-frequency amplifier tube used 
in hearing aids and in miniature radio sets such as used by 


ELECTRONICS 











crystal in wafer and other forms with a very high 
degree of accuracy, and the angle of cut with re- 
spect to various axes of the mother crystal deter- 
mines their piezo-electric characteristics. 
Piezo-electric effects were first noted by Pierre 
Curie, who is identified with the discov ery of 
radio-active elements. These effects are the result 
of the natural arrangement of atoms in the lattice 
structure of quartz crystals, and appear when the 
wafers or plates are subjected to either mechanical 
or electrical distortion. If one side of a quartz 
plate is compressed or deformed mechanically, 
electric charges will occur on the opposite face, or 
if one side is subjected to an electric charge, the 
plate will become physically distorted. Thus, when 
such crystal plates are influenced by alternating 
voltages, they will oscillate along certain axes in 
accordance with the frequencies being applied. 
Quartz oscillator plates are placed in vacuum 
tube circuits to stabilize or “fix” the frequencies 
of the oscillations, since a circuit of this sort will 
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Quartz oscillator-plate cuts showing their angular relationship 
(Courtesy of Crystal Products 


to the axes of a mother crystal. 
Company.) 


oscillate only at the frequency permitted by a 
quartz plate which has been cut at a carefully pre- 
determined angle from the mother crystal. Their 
physical dimensions and angular cut determine 
their resonance or oscillating frequency character- 
istics, so that extreme care and accuracy must be 
used in the cutting and grinding technique. 


Tetrodes, Pentodes 
And Beam Power Tubes 


The grid and plate of a triode operate in a man- 
ner similar to a condenser having capacitance (see 
Chapter 4—Capacitance, and Chapter 5—Reson- 
ance). Energy can be fed back from plate to grid 
through this capacitance so that triodes used as 
amplifiers frequently begin to oscillate. In order 
to avoid this, a second grid, called a screen grid, is 
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The construction and basic wiring of a typical pentode tube. 








The basic hookup of a pentode circuit. 
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1 — HEATER 4 — SCREEN GRID 
2 — CATHODE 5 — SUPPRESSOR 
3 — CONTROL GRID GRiD 

6 — PLATE 






placed between the first (control grid) and the 
plate, and is usually operated at a lower positive 
voltage than the plate. Such a four-element tube is 
called a tetrode. 

When electrons strike the plate of a tube they 
cause other electrons to be knocked off the plate, 
much the same as a stone raises dust when thrown 
against the dry ground. This release of other elec- 
trons is called secondary emission and in a triode 
causes no trouble because the newly released elec- 
trons fly right back to the positive plate from 
which they.were knocked. In a tetrode, however, 
many of them may be drawn to the screen grid 
under certain conditions when the screen grid vol- 
tage is relatively high, instead of returning to the 
plate. This results in a counter flow of electrons 
which can be eliminated by adding a third grid 
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The construction and basic wiring of a typical beam-power 


The construction of a triode heptode converter and the con- 
tube. 


struction of the base pins. 
























called a suppressor grid. This third one is placed BEAM FORMING 






é I CONTROL PLATE 
between the plate and the screen grid and is con- a 
° —- <— Ptate 
nected to the cathode and thus, by virtue of its (| 
negative potential, forces the secondary electrons ae K vt 
back to the plate. A five-element tube such as this / 
: _ . SCREEN ——> J 
contains a cathode, a control grid, a screen grid, a one 
suppressor grid, and a plate, and is called a 





pentode. 

When pentodes are used for higher power out- P 
put, unsatisfactory operation results from the fact ELECTRON BEAMS 
that the wire suppressor grid introduces distor- Cutaway view of beam-power-tube operation. 
tion and non-uniform suppressor action. This is 
overcome by the use of beam forming plates in- ‘trate the electrons in a beam during their passage 
stead of a suppressor grid. These plates concen- between the screen grid and the plate, and the sup- 

pressor action is obtained from the space charge 

which occurs with the concentration of electrons. 

Large tubes of this type are used in radio trans- 

mitting circuits, whereas smaller ones function as 
* amplifiers (audio and radio frequency) in re- 
ceivers. 

There are other methods of radio tube con- 
struction employing more than those just dis- 
cussed. The pentagrid converter, for example, 
utilizes five grids in addition to its cathode and 
plate. In other types the functions of two separate 
tubes have been combined in one, such as the pre- 
viously described full wave rectifier. lundament- 
ally these other types are similar to the more com- 
mon ones covered in this chapter. 







BM oe 












hree types of beam-power tubes. Left, the 813, which is a TO BE C Oo N TI NUED 
transmitting beam-power amplifier. Center, a 1625 transmitting 
beam-power amplifier. Right, the small 7C5 beam-amplifier For table of contents and chapter 


be. There are in service much larger tubes, some of which summaries see the July 1943 issue. 


> several thousand watt water-cooled tubes. 
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@ The RLM Standards Institute does not 
aikolalUhcelaieia-Milelalilalem-tel lio] lemme me Malone 
relgohitmelaelolaly4elilelame) ol-Ieeli-toMomel-s2-1le]oMelale 
promulgate standard specifications for the 
efficient performance of industrial lighting 
equipment. 

When you buy industrial lighting fixtures, 
AL Weed CAM O@hillaicl MEI iclalelolge mm) el-Tahileehilelar; 
IES {-Ye MMe] ole)2-¥ o]gehdlel-MEo MEI -Jol-lulelelo)(_Melti lel. 
rolaMMALolMRsoliriictiotlolsMmelale Ml ol-Iacelgiilelila-Mcelen 
tors. You can be sure that fixtures built to 
these specifications will deliver the engi- 
neered lighting so essential to maximum 
elu soltL moh mmc Zel am olceloltlat Mmm li Mal-lloMoh Zell lo] ol i= 
workers do more and better work... will 
provide sustained lighting efficiency with 
Malla Oe eek La ce) am oleh 2-1 amelale Maslellali-valelala-® 
All industrial lighting units certified by 
RLM Institute to conform to RLM Standard 
Specifications are identified by the RLM 
LABEL. This label on a lighting unit is your 
or Ieige lala —MislelMmim@ulel Mol-\-laMulollthiclaitia-tomiiy) 
aolaslelitelala- Mme dlisMe 4G, ,teeslol-laliledelilelal mm tlalel-ta 
.) the exacting and continuous inspection pro- 
fr cedure provided by Electrical Laboratories. 
“Copies of RLM Specifications are avail- 
able through manufacturers utilizing RLM 
Tabs ol-tailolamelaleMe-lailildclilelaiet-ladla-Mae) alella-14; 
from RLM Standards Institute. 


The letters RLM Stand for Reflector and Lighting Equipment Manufacturers 


UMESTANAATSNTNSTICU 








The RLM Label Has Stood As A Sign of Quality in 
Industrial Lighting Reflectors for More Than 20 Years 
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News Notes From N.E.W.A. 


By Alfred Byers, secrets 


National Electrical Wholesalers Association 








3RD WAR CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN APRIL 


Plans are well under way for the 
Third War Conference of N.E.W.A. 
to be held April 19-22, 1944, at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. While much 
of the scheduled will 
involve current developments in 


discussions 


governmental war-time regulations 
and their effects on operations of 
electrical wholesalers, consideration 
also will be given to post-war possi- 
bilities in the electrical construction 
and appliance distribution fields. 
Arrangements for speakers and 
special convention features are in 
the hands of the Program Commit- 
tee, headed by N.E.W.A.’s vice 
president, W. I. Bickford, Westing- 
Electric Supply Company, 
Pittsburgh. Indications are that 
N.E.W.A.’s Third War Conference 
may well surpass, in attendance the 
all-time N.E.W.A. Convention rec- 
ords made at the Second War Con- 
ference held at Buffalo last Mav. 


house 


RECONVERSION GETS ATTENTION 


\s a result of recent discussions of 
N.E.W.A.’s Post-War Planning 
Committee and its Appliance Sub- 
Comunittee, the Association has been 
giving some attention to develop- 
ments in reconversion from the war 
to peace. Developments are taking 
shape, in so far as constructive indus- 
ry thinking and planning go. Mr. 
Pyle prepared an interesting state- 

ent on the subject from an electri- 
cal goods distribution standpoint for 
general release to the trade and daily 
month. More 
ws regarding N.E.W.A.’s activi- 

‘s in this direction will be forth- 
coming at the Chicago War Confer- 
ence, 


ess last specific 


APPLIANCE DISTRIBUTORS 


Considerable progress was made 
during the past month by N.E.- 
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W.A.’s Special Committee on Appli- 
ance Distributor Memberships in 
the association. The Committee has 
met several times. Special individual 
assignments were given to, and have 
been completed by members of the 
Committee. 

Plans are shaping up most satis- 
factorily and this Committee is ex- 
pected to take a prominent part in 
the proceedings at Chicago in April. 
At that time, its final comprehensive 
report and recommendations will be 
formally submitted to the 
association for consideration 
official action. 


entire 
and 


MEMBERSHIP INCREASES 


Each passing month sees an in- 
N.E.W.A.’s_ roster of 
Managing-Director Pyle 
personally devotes as much time as 
he possibly can spare from his other 


crease in 
members, 


duties, to calling upon and describing 
N.E.W.A. services to prospective 
The forthcoming War 
Conference at Chicago is expected to 
accelerate the filing of applications 
and headquarters anticipates the re- 
porting of as lengthy a list of new 
members at the Chicago Conference 
last May at 


members. 


as was announced 


Buffalo. 


MANAGEMENT COMMITTEE 


Recent meetings of the Manage- 
ment Committee (especially in Jan- 
uary and February) have considered 
several important matters affecting 
the association’s operations. At each 
meeting subjects arise for considera- 
tion and action which result in im- 
proving or increasing the services of 
N.E.W.A. to the membership and 
the entire industry. Members of the 
Committee do considerable traveling 
and give much valuable time to the 
work of the Committee. That its 
contributions are very worth while 
is reflected in the ever widening 


scope of the association’s work and 
influence. 


POST-WAR PLANNING FORUM 
N.E.W.A.’s Post-War Planning 


Committee’s “forum” meetings are 
attracting attention, not only within 
this industry but in unrelated indus- 
tries and among certain 
mental agencies as well. 


govern- 
They are 
held under the direction of Chairman 
Metz and Appliance Sub-Committee 
Chairman Ingraham. 

\nother in this series of meetings 
is scheduled for February 14th at 
New York. The invited guest par- 
ticipants will be Mr. Frank Watts of 
the “Farm Journal,” Mr. O. Fred. 
Editor of WHOLESALER’S 
SALESMAN and Mr. Arthur A. 
Hood, Director of Dealer Relations 
of Johns-Manville Corp., and Chair- 
man of the Post-War Marketing 
Producers Council. 
The expected farm market and the 
outlook in the post-war construction 


Rost, 


Committee of 


market will he the chief topics on the 
agenda. 

An account of the talks made by 
the invited guests as well as high 
lights of discussions will be prepared 
as usual and supplied to all 
N.E.W.A. members. As an extra 
service in post-war planning aid for 
non-member electrical wholesalers 
and appliance distributors, that re- 
port also will be released to trade 
papers for publication. 


WASHINGTON DOINGS 


Of N.E.W.A.’s headquarters staff 
Managing Director Pyle and Secre 
tary Byers have been to Washington 
several times since the last reporting 
in these columns, each trip resulting 
in the collection of much information. 

Most recent happening of note was 
the appointment by WPB of an Ad- 
Committee on Electrical 
\ppliance Distribution. 


visory 





















AN L.P.I. COMMERCIAL FLUORESCENT 


 * Every a P. urpose / 


FURNISHED WITH 
EITHER INSTA- 
START OR 
CONVENTIONAL 
BALLASTS ... 





The New L. P. I. line of Commercial and Industrial 
Fluorescent Fixtures combines high lighting effi- 
ciency with ultra smart appearance and is fabri- 
cated to the most exacting standards. 







Designed to speed up installation L. P. I. fixtures not 
only cut installation cost because they do not have 
to be opened for hanging, but also reduce mainte- 
nance to a minimum where Insta-Start Ballasts are 
used due to starter switch elimination. Then too, 
Insta-Start Fixtures not only start and operate at 
zero temperatures but also will start as fast as an 
incandescent lamp on as low as 85 volts where line 
load is a factor. 


L.P.1.—U. R.C. 
Four light Lumi- 
naire. Mountings 
— Pendant or 
surface — Indi- 
vidual or Con- 
tinuous 
































Flat Type—2 or 
4 Light for Sur- 
face or Pendant 
= Mounting 







Write or wire today for complete information 












L. P. 1. 
cent tndustrials 
furnished with 
Conventional o 
insta-Stait Bal- 
lasts 


F luores- 


on this new Fluorescent line. 


LIGHTING PRODUCTS, INC. 
HIGHLAND PARK. ILLINOIS 








\ 
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Recent WPB Orders and Revisions 





CMP Regulations 
For Wholesalers Revised 


An amendment to CMP Reg. 4, 
dated January 13, 1944, revises cer- 
tain procedures to be followed by 
warehouses and distributors in de- 
livering controlled materials from 
stock (including consigned stock). 

Mr. E. M. Maynard, chief of the 
warehouse section, Wire Mill 
Branch, called to the attention of 
wholesalers that “all reference to 
orders bearing preference ratings 
only have been deleted (warehouses 
have . since September 30, 1943, 
been able to make deliveries of cop- 
per wire mill products only on 
authorized controlled material orders 
bearing CMP allotment numbers or 
symbols. )”’ 

Among the paragraphs which were 
revised in the amendment are the 
following two of particular interest 
to wholesalers. They now read: 

(f{) (2) Shipments direct to cus 
tomer or to fill specific orders. If a 
warehouse wants to order material 
to fill a specific authorized controlled 
material order of a customer instead 
of filling it from stock, it may order 
the material either for direct ship- 
ment to the customer or for shipment 
via the warehouse, by placing on its 
order the customer’s name and allot- 
ment number or symbol. Such an 
order is to be treated as an author- 
ized controlled material order. The 
warehouse may not treat the delivery 
to the customer as made from stock 
ind may not request a replacement. 
However, in the case of brass mill 
products, a warehouse may order 
from another warehouse only if it 
loes not have the material in inven- 
ory and needs it for immediate de- 
ivery to a customer on an authorized 
ontrolled materials order. 
tate these facts on its order. 

(f) (3) Rejections of orders. (i) 
\ warehouse must not fill any order 


It must 
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for brass mill or copper wire mill 
products except those which it is 
required or permitted to fill under 
paragraph (f) 1 or (f) 2 


Copper Rejection 
Order Cancelled 


The provision of the October, 
1943, amendment of Regulation 4, 
which directed the rejection of any 
CMP order for copper wire mill 
products bearing the allotment sym- 
bol “V-3” requiring less than 300 
pounds (copper content), was can- 
celled by the War Production Board 
on December 23rd, 1943, and made 
known to all copper wire mill ware- 
houses on December 31, 1943. 


Copper Report Forms 
WPB-3009 are issued 


Report forms WPB-3009 as re 
vised on December 21, 1943, have 
been issued to all copper wire mill 
warehouses. The WPB requires the 
filing of two copies with the War 
Production Board, Attention Copper 
Division, REF. 3009, Washington, 
aa DX. 

In issuing the revised form, Mr. 
H. O. King, director of the Copper 
Division, stated : 

“All deliveries of copper wire mill 
products made from warehouse stock 
in accordance with CMP Regulation 
4 during October, November and 
December, 1943, must be reported 
under the proper CMP Program 
Symbol as explained on the reverse 


side of Form WPB-3009. 


Machinery Price 
Control Under MPR-136 


\ recent amendment to Maximum 
Price Regulation 136, which relates 








to machinery and parts, and ma 
chinery services, states: 

(e) Adjustable pricing. Ili the 
seller, lessor or supplier wishes, he 
may agree with the buyer or lessee 
to charge a price which can be in- 
creased up to the maximum price 
in effect at the time of delivery. 
Where the seller or supplier has 
filed an application for adjustment 
under section 1390.25a, he may, in 
accordance with the provisions of 
that section, deliver at a price which 
will be adjusted upwards in accord 
ance with the action taken by the 
Office of Price 
his application. 


\dministration on 
In all other cases, 
unless authorized by the Office of 
Price Administration the seller, les 
sor of supplier must not deliver at 
a price which is to be adjusted up 
wards in accordance with action by 
the Office of Price 


after delivery. 


\dministration 
This authorization 
will be given only where: (1) a re- 
quest for a change in the applicable 
price is pending, (2) authorization 
is necessary to promote distribution 
or production, and (3) it will not 
interfere with the nurposes of the 
Kmergency \ct of 
1942, as amended. 


Price Control 


Motor Controller Mfars. 
No Longer Need AA-5 


Manufacturers of electric motor 
controllers were relieved of the tech- 
nicality of obtaining an AA-5, or 
higher, priority before starting pro- 
duction on these units by an order of 
the War Production Board on Janu- 
1944. 

The action was taken in an amend 
ment to Limitation Order L-250 and 
is designed to permit manufacturers 
to make economical runs of compo- 
Tech- 
nically, as the order stood before this 
amendment, manufacturers had to 


arv 15, 


nents for the controllers. 


89 





---YOUR Aru WAR LOAN QUOTA 


HETHER your plant meets its quota, or fails, lies 

largely in your hands. Your leadership can put 
it over—but if you haven't already got a smooth run- 
ning, hard hitting War Loan Organization at work in 
your plant, there’s not a minute to lose. 


Take over the active direction of this drive to meet 
—and break—your plant's quota. And see to it that 
every one of your associates, from plant superintend- 
ent to foreman, goes all-out for Victory! 


To meet your plant’s quota means that you’ll have 
to hold your present Pay-Roll Deduction Plan pay- 
ments at their all-time high—plus such additional 
amounts as your local War Finance Committee has 
assigned to you. In most cases this will mean the sale 
of at Jeast one $100 bond per worker. It means hav- 
ing a fast-cracking sales organization, geared to reach 
personally and effectively every individual in your 
plant. And it means hammering right along until 
you've reached a 100°% record in those extra $100 
—or better—bonds! 


LET’S ALL 
BACK THE ATTACK! 


And while you're at it, now’s a good time to check 
those special cases— growing more numerous every 
day—where increased family incomes make pos- 
sible, and imperative, far greater than usual invest- 
ment through your plant’s Pay-Roll Deduction Plan. 
Indeed, so common are the cases of two, three, or 
even more, wage-earners in a single family, that you'll 
do well to forget having ever heard of ‘10%’ as a rea- 
sonable investment. Why, for thousands of these 
‘multiple-income’ families 10% or 15% represents but 
a paltry fraction of an investment which should be 
running at 25%, 50%, or more! 


After the way you've gone at your wartime pro- 
duction quotas—and topped them every time—you’ re 
certainly not going to let anything stand in the way of 
your plant's breaking its quota for the 4th War Loan! 
Particularly since all you are being asked to do is to 
sell your own people the finest investment in the 
world—their own share in Victory! 


This space contributed to Victory by 


WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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btain an AA-5, or higher, rating 


efore manufacturing the com- 
onents. 

The requirement of obtaining an 
\A-5, or higher, priority before ac- 
eptance or delivery of completed 
electric motor controllers remains in 
force. 


MRO Blanket Ratings— 
Where they apply 


The War Production Board has 
amended Priorities Regulation 3 in 
the following aspects : 

“(e) (2) Items to which blanket 
MRO ratings do not apply; List B. 
Blanket MRO ratings may not be 
applied to get any item or List B, 
except as permitted by the list. A 
blanket MRO rating means a rating 
assigned by CMP Regulation 5 or 
5A, or by any other War Production 
Board regulation, order (including 
an order in the “P” series), form or 
certificate which assigns a rating for 
maintenance, repair or operating 
supplies without specifying the kind 
and quantity of the material to which 
the rating may be applied. Where 
the quantity of material is specified in 
terms of dollar value only, the rat- 
ing is a blanket MRO rating. No 
person shall give any effect to any 
rating applied to his deliveries of any 
item on List B if he knows or has 
reason to believe that it is a blanket 
MRO rating. Anv blanket MRO 
rating applied to an order for any 
item on List B which was not de- 
livered before the date the item was 
added to the list 
void. 


shall he deemed 
The restrictions of this para- 
graph are not applicable when the 
blanket MRO rating is applied to 
get an item on the list for use on 
board ship, but in such a case the 
rating may not be extended by the 
rson to whom it is applied.” 
“(g) (7) No person shall know- 
ily purport to apply or extend a 
eference rating to any order unless 
is entitled to do so.” 


Radio Tube Production 
Program Fixed for ‘44 


From a newspaper source comes 
following report on the produc- 
n of radio tubes for civilian use 

r the first quarter of 1944: 
“A definite program for the pro- 
¢ iction in the first quarter of 1944 of 
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at least four and a half million radio 
tubes of critical types for civilian 
receiving sets was announced by the 
Radio and Radar Division of the 
WPB. 

“These tubes for household type 
radio sets are being scheduled for 
production in sizable quantities by 
plants best equipped to produce 
them, the Domestic and Foreign 
Radio Branch of the Radio and 
Radar Division said. The civilian 
tube problem may not be a complete 
solution of the home radio set prob- 
lem, but will serve to put back into 
service thousands of the sets which 
have been ‘blacked out’ by limited 
tube supplies, according to WPB. 
It is expected that tubes will con- 
tinue to reach civilian outlets in in- 
creasing quantities as the new pro- 
gram gets under way. 

“The ‘hard-to-get’ types of tubes 
which are being pushed are 12-SA-7, 
12-SQ-7, 12-SK-7, 50-L-6, 35-Z-5, 
35-L-6, 1-H-3, 1-A-7, 80 and other 
critical types which have not been 
produced in sufficient numbers, due 
to military requirements. All the 
foregoing tube tvpes bear the suffix 
‘GTG’. 

“These tubes will be marked ‘MR’ 
for maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supply purposes, and therefore 
cannot be sold on rated order, pre- 
venting diversion from civilian chan- 
nels, under the terms of Limitation 
Order L-265. 

“The cooperation of radio service- 
men and dealers is expected in seeing 
that these tubes first reach those 
householders who have no sets in 
operation because of lack of tubes.” 





lf You Can Sell 


and Build Volume 


to electrical, hardware and mill 
supply jobbers and are familiar 
with the ATLANTA, or TEXAS, or 
IOWA, or WASHINGTON D. C., 
or ST. LOUIS territories, there is 
a permanent position for you with 
an AAA-1 manufacturer provided 
you are capable of handling the 
job and earning from $2500 to 
$5000 a year on a straight salary 
plus expense basis. The product 
is an essential electrical item 
handled through wholesalers. 

Our own employees have been 
informed of this ad. 

rite, giving age, experience, 

draft status, present earnings and 
reason for your interest in this 
opportunity. 


Box No. 24, c/o Wholesaler’s Salesman 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 














REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 


INCANDESCENT LAMPS 


Sales representatives wanted for 
many principal cities. Fine immedi- 
ate income, plus postwar security, 
for draft exempt man with lamp ex- 
Send complete business 


with photo to 


perience. 


history together 


Box 115, Station A, Toledo, Ohio 


Our men know of this advertisement. 








WANTED 


SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


A recognized national manufacturer of 
fluorescent, with strict distributor poll- 
cy. is interested in contacting several 
men who have the ability and desire 
to make money with an attractive line 
of outstanding lighting equipment. In 
answering, please give full details of 
your past business experiences and 
present activities. 


Address Box 21, 


WHOLESALERS SALESMAN 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 














|e SALES 


} 


MANAGER! 


Leading manufacturers of special electrical 
equipment, with representatives in principal 
jobber contact areas, will have opening for 
sales manager having experience and knowl- 
edge of jobbers, contractors, architects and 
engineers. Immediate needs, post-war plan- 
ning and renewal of contacts with former 
civilian customers, and inspiration for sales 
force. Salary will match ability. State ex- 
perience and qualifications in first letter, which 
will be treated confidentially. Location New 
York City. 


Box No. 22 c/o Wholesaler’s Salesman, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 








e Manufacturers 
Representative 


@ Twenty years selling record in 
State of Ohio, calling on electrical and 
hardware wholesale distributors, seeks 


additional electrical lines to be dis- 


tributed through these channels for 
State of Ohio. Will furnish best of 
references. 


Box No. 23 c/o Wholesaler’s Salesman, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, 18. N. Y. 
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Incandescent Searchlight 
with Pilot House Control 
12” and 18" dia. 250 to 
2000 Watt. Also available 
for hand control 













92 






The 








MARKER 
SIGNIFIES 
THE BEST 







_ FLOODLIGHTS 


are right out there on the 


BATTLE FROM 








JOBBER’S SALESMAN 


on the home front can serve 
his house best by promoting 
REVERE LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
for... Aeronautical, Marine, 


Industrial, and Sports use. 


REVERE ELECTRIC MFG.CO. 


Dole 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR LIGHTING EQUIPMENT of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
IEE AO A TIRES TERIOR CN NT, TL A TTT 
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Sell Bee 


THE COMPLETE “QUALITY” LINE 


News 


(Continued from page 43) 





passed away in January, 1941. 

1926 Wm. W. Kingsbury joined th 

firm and is now vice-president. 
Quite a number of the sales represe: 


| tatives have been w:th the firm for ; 





zation justly is proud of. 


Phila. Assn. Boosts 
‘Industrial Lighting 


| and maintain continuous and increased 


great many years. They are: R. J 
Thorne in the Michigan territory, 35 
years; J. G. Pomeroy in southern Cali 
fornia, 25 years; W. A. Leiser & C 
in Philadelphia and ©. B. Underwoo 
in Chicago. 

There are many members of the Chi 
cago organization who have been wit] 
the firm for a good many years: R 
L. Jesse, advertising manager, twenty 
nine years; August Brier, shipping 
clerk, thirty-six years; Frank Klecka, 
Wire & Cable Department, twenty-sev 
en; Zack Diamond, chief clerk, twenty 
three years; Julia Hartwig, head book 


keeper, twenty-three years; Thelma 
Mandell, Billing Department, eightee: 
vears; L. J. Peckham, secretary, nine 


teen years. 

The M. B. Austin Company’s record 
of age apparently does not stop within 
its own organization as a recent check 
up disclosed that the firm carries today 
many customers who have been on the 
hooks since the first dav Mr. Austi 
started in business. 

The closing of half a century of 
active participation in the sale and pro 
motion of electrical equipment is one 
that the entire M. B. Austin 


organi- 


A “Cooperative Industrial Lighting 
Activity” program has been launched 
recently by the Lighting Equipment 
Manufacturers Group of the Electrical 
\ssociation of Philadelphia, in whic! 
wholesalers’ salesmen in that region ar 
eligible for awards of war bonds and 
money. 


The activity is designed primarily to 


aid industrial plants engaged in wa 


work so that through adequate an 


proper lighting, their efforts to co1 
serve vital materials, save man-hours 


production will be advanced. 

The association has announced th: 
there will be attractive awards of wa 
bonds and money for jobbers salesn« 
and utility company salesmen, also 
trophy for the wholesale organizatio 
achieving the highest point record pe 
salesman registered. 

The activity will continue until Apri 


| Ist, 1944. 


























MARGURETTE REINHART will 


direct the Laboratory of Modern Liv- 


ing for Landers, Frary and Clark, 
manufacturers of Universal appliances. 
She was 1942 winner of Laura McCall 
{ward while service director for 
Idaho Power Company, Boise, Idaho. 









ot 
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Radio Jobber 
To Add New Lines 


hines, air-conditioners, 


\fter nine years as a strictly radio 
ipplies jobber, the Universal Radio 
upply Co., Louisville, Ky., is mak- 


ng plans for post-war distribution 
n the appliance and industrial fields. 


\ccording to Jesse Tillet of that or- 
inization, Universal Supply is con- 


templating adding lines of radio re- 


ivers, refrigerators, washing ma 
ventilators, 
in the household appliance field. 
xpansion also is being planned to 
ndle high-frequency heat-treating 
| bonding equipment, industrial X- 
1y, process control equipment, ete. 
connection with this expansion 
company is now inviting sales and 
hnical data on these new lines from 


nufacturers who are interested in 


taining post-war wholesale outlets 
this territory. 


RK. L. Test Joins 
Pheonix Glass Co. 


ussell L. Test has joined the sales 
irtment of the Pheonix Glass Com- 

Monaca, Pa., and will handle 
iotional development work, pri- 
ily for post-war planning, accord- 
to announcement from that com- 


Ir. Test was formerly manager of 
Lighting Division of the Corning 


s Works at Charleroi, Pa. 
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What better harbinger of the return to Peace than the chimes 
of carillon and church bells in every steeple. 

Though engaged 100% in war production, Rittenhouse is 
preparing for that day of final victory. Looking ahead to the 
time when Rittenhouse door chimes will be sold once again in 
an America at peace. 

Their improved appearance and design will come from the 
drafting table of one of the nation’s foremost designers. And 
the superior performance and tone quality which have always 
distinguished Rittenhouse Chimes will be the result of exten- 
sive experience plus research and skillful engineering. 

These innovations will be further augmented by consistent 
nation-wide advertising and sales promotional material. And 
effective, down-to-earth merchandising plans—to supplement 
your own sales efforts—will be constructively influenced by 
our continuing surveys of post-war possibilities. 

Plan now!—in confident expectation that Rittenhouse 
values .. . styling .. . quality . . . performance will accurately 
meet the demand of trade and public preference. 

THE A. E. RITTENHOUSE COMPANY, INC. 
Honeoye Falls, New Y ork 








DOOR CHIMES 


RAY MURPHY, newly established 
manufacturers’ representative, com- 
pleted twenty years with Westing- 
house Lamp Division before going into 
business in Los Angeles. He will 
handle Crescent Insulated Wire & 
Cable Co., and a variety of electrical 
supplies to be distributed only through 


wholesaler $. 





Elect New Officers At 
Chicago Lighting Inst. 


b i ae ‘5 ee ie ns agi = ‘ is j % “ 4 ' : See a * : 
: pos. oe ge Mr. A. H. Meyer, manager of the 
: : sist phage to ae midland sales district of the General 
+ a ee Electric Company’s Lamp Department 
Bee was elected recently to serve as vice 
eee president of the Chicago Lighting In- 


é titute. He will fill the vacancy created 
y hy the death of John G. Learned, vice- 
president of the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois. 
The other officers were re-elected. 
They are: Ralph G. Raymond, presi- 
dent; G. K. MHardacre, secretary- 
treasurer; Carl W. Zersen, assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


WIRE ; 
PLUG FUSES 8 ) Promotions at 


CARTRIDGE FUSES Oliver Iron-Steel 
CORD ASSEMBLIES Theodore F. Smith, president of the 
CHRISTMAS OUTFITS Oliver Iron and Steel Company, re- 


cently made known the promotions of 
two of that company’s officials. 

John P. Roche, who has been ap 
pointed assistant to the president, wil! 
continue his present duties as counsel 

| and assistant secretary. 

Mr. E. C. Eaglen will head the new 

ELECTRIC COM PANY, INC. department of market research, encom 
passing study of the past and current 
sales of the company’s industrial fast 

95 GRAND AVENUE - PAWTUCKET, R. |. eners and pole line hardware, as w 
as problems of future distribution ard 
marketing. 
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Dobkin Buys Out 
Three Chicago Concerns 


The Dobkin Electrical Supply Com 
pany of Chicago has announced the 
purchase of the assets of the Amber 
Electric Company, the American Elec- 
trical Supply Company, and the I[n- 
candescent Supply Company. 

David Dobkin, president of the com- 
pany, has announced that headquarters 
will be moved soon to 329 West Madi 
son St. 


N.J. MacDonald Made 
V.P. At Thomas-Betts 


Mr. Ci Chomas, president ot the 
Thomas and Betts Co., Elizabeth, N. J., 
has announced the following changes 
in the organization. 

Mr. Adnah MecMurtrie, vice-presi 
lent and one of the founders of the 
company, has retired after 50 years 
in the electrical business He was 

ade secretary and a director of the 
company in 1905 when it was « 
red. He will continue to serve the 
company in the capacity of a director. 


Mr. N. I. MacDonald has been made 


regan 


vice-president of the company He 
ined the Thomas and Betts Company 
in 1921 and eight years later was 





N. J. MacDonald 


ade Sales Manager. Six years later 
» was made a director of the company, 
d in 1940 became vice-president in 
arge of sales. 

Mr. E. Ci) Hewitt has been elevated 
m acting sales manager to sales 
inager. He has been with Thomas 
d Betts Company since 1929. In 
137 he became manager of the New 
irk City office and district managet 
the New York and Connecticut ter 
tory. In 1941 he returned to Eliza- 
th as acting sales manager. 
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ADJUSTABLE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED FLOODLIGHT 








No. 1184-M 
RLM THREADED 
DOME REFLECTOR 


S atistied customers are really what 
count for any contractor — QUAD units 
satisfy the customer and build good 
business. QUAD Units are in constant 
demand, year after year, and some 
typical comments are: “a great line” 
— “more profit” — “you can depend on 
QUAD” — The QUAD line helps you to 
meet all requests—indoor and out- 
door — commercial or industrial — new 
or replacement. 


QUAD—for today and for tomorrow— 


QUADRANGLE MFG. COMPANY 


QfrH8d DOr 


He2ac- 


Mp4. of Jucandeicent and Dluoreiscent Lighting Equipment 


32 SO._PEORIA ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Adequate Wiring Plan 
Promoted at Akron, 0. 


\ local adequate-wiring promotion 
program designed to tie-in with the 
post-war plans of the National Ade- 
quate Wiring Bureau has been initiated 
by the electrical industry in Akron, 
Ohio. 

An outline of the program was 
given recently to 65 members of the 
industry at a luncheon which the Ohio 
Edison Company was host. A. E. 
Schanuel, field representative of the 
Bureau, described the post-war plans. 

M. V. Tillett, lighting engineer of 
Ohio Edison, reported that the indus- 
try in Akron was enthusiastic over the 
proposed plans for the wiring program 
and declared, “By keeping the contract- 
ors united and thinking in terms of 
adequate wiring we feel that the pro- 
motion of A. W. in the future will be 
a great deal easier than in the past. 
It is our intention to further this inter- 
est by holding meetings with contract- 
ors from time to time.” 


E. Berg Returns 
To Stubbs Electric 


E. Berg, a former salesman for the 
Stubbs Electric Company, Portland, 
Oregon, has returned to his previous 
position following a two year leave in 
which time he served as a purchasing 
agent for the contractors who built the 
Tillamook, Ore., Naval Lighter than 
\ir Station. 





Lloyd Starters Are Listed 
and Approved by Under- 
writers’ Lab. Inc., and Can- 
adian Eng. Stand. Assn. 
Certified by Elec. Testing Lab., Spec. 6 
Certified to Fleur-O-Lier Standards 





Lloyd Policy insures Quality 
LLOYD PRODUCTS CO. 





PROVIDENCE 5, R. I. W. E. SLABAUGH, JR., will manage 
Representatives, Branch Offices and Warehouse vacuum cleaner sales section of the 
Stocks in 23 Leading Cities Westinghouse Electric Appliance Divi- 
f sion. He has been a sales engineer 

Export Address: 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. ne 


with Westinghouse for the past seven 
years and before that was a college 
instructor at Case Institute. 
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TOO BUSY to worry about the “draft 
fathers” problem is J. D. Holbrook, 
left, young store manager of the Gil- 
bert Bros., Eugene, Ore. He was given 
managership of store after three years 
as a territorial salesman. He is with 
W. F. Cowning, field service engineer 
for Ray-O-Vac. 








E.V. Wetmore Heads 
New England Wesco 


Mr. E. V. Wetmore, formerly assist- 


ant district manager of the New Eng- | 


land (Wetmore-Savage) District of 
the Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., 
has been appointed New England dis- 


trict manager in charge of the Supply | 


Company business. 

He succeeds Mr. V. C. Bruce Wet- 
more who is relinquishing active man- 
agement of the district to devote him- 
self to overall company interest in its 
customer relationships. 


“E” Star Awarded 
To Wakefield Brass 


For “continued and increased pro- 
duction of high quality,” The F. W. 
ikefield Brass Company of Ver- 


lion Ohio has been awarded a star | 


r its Army-Navy “E” pennant. 


he star was presented recently by | 


(jg) W. P. Henszey, inspector of 


il materials, Cleveland District, at | 


nformal meeting. 


he company has announced that 


lipments on Navy prime contracts 
went up 53 percent in the four months 
llowing the original “E” pennant 
rd, in June, 1943, at which time 
‘ekefield was cited for a record of no 
ctions of Naval material. During 
3, the company’s record was four- 
nths of one percent. 























Cross-section view 
showing insulator 
mounted on 
wood back-bar 











YOU WILL LIKE 
THESE BETTER WOOD-BACK RACKS 


Required By Army Construction Specifications 


Wood-back Racks, a war-time development, are proving far su- 
perior to their peace-time predecessors in many respects. They pro- 
vide maximum safety because they are made almost entirely of 
insulating materials. They are lighter, easier to handle and have 
equal, or superior, performance characteristics than similar metal 
racks. Made of tough hardwood, treated with a permanent toxic 
water repellant wood preservative and with insulators securely 
fastened, they will last indefinitely. Wood-back racks are in service 
on thousands of jobs throughout the United States. Order today 


from your Electrical Jobber. 


FOR NON-METALLIC WIRING CONSTRUCTION 


OF Cee 


Porcelain Outlet Boxes Surfolets 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, Inc. 


FINDLAY, OHIO 
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Manufacturer's Help To 
| pl 
LATROBE “Distributors Acclaime 
tributors Acclaimed 
The assistance given to distributor 
and dealers by the Phileo Corporatio: 
during the war-time emergency ha 
been recognized in the recent publica 
tion of “War-time Dealer-Aid Pro 
grams,” a special report of the U. S 
Sureau of Foreign and Domestic Com 
merce. 
The report outlined how Philco ha 
set up a committee of three executive 
to search for all types of merchandise 


Ba ie ge BE Se 


refrigerators, etc., which were stopped 

for the duration. Following what wa: 

QUICKLY INSTALLED and LASTING described in the report as a nation 
an wide shopping tour, such items a 

In cases of emergency it is alarm clocks and industrial fluorescent 


good to know that Latrobe fixtures were brought to the attention 
products can be installed of Philco’s 150 wholesaler outlets. A 


° ° ° the production of these items wa 
quickly with important sav- | curtailed, the Philco group in coop 
ing of time and labor. But, | eration with their jobbers, secured lines 
best of all is the assurance | of furniture, glassware, flags, world 
of lasting service. They | globes, fire-proof blankets, paint, fur 


| niture polish, model kits, lamps, ash 
really "carry on'' through the awe, ‘Calnh, ate. 


years. To help distributors and dealers, 
Philco was reported to have furnished 
model store set-ups and methods of 
presentation for the new goods, a 
ranged terms of purchase for the 
wholesalers, and backed them all up 
with radio programs and other pro 
| motional activities. 


The Bureau’s report described also 
the “War-time Service Plan” by which 
| Philco helped dealers extend the life 
“BULL DOG” ARMORED CABLE SUPPORT of home radios and provided additional 
business for both wholesalers and deal 
A strong lightweight clamp for ers. 
hanging armored cable to steel- 
work. Convenient for temporary 


of permanent jobs. 































NO. 252 FLOOR BOX 


Shown with No. 206 and No. 207 Nozzles. Brass 
flange frames are securely fastened to iron ad- 
justing frames to prevent floors from chipping 
when cover plates are removed. 























“BULL DOG” 

BX CABLE STAPLES 
Excellent quality staples packed in 
cartons, kegs, and barrels. Kegs 
contain 6,000; barrels, 30,000. 


NO. 284 NOZZLE WITH 


“BULL DOG” NO. 150 BOX WITH NO. 200 COVER PLATE 
INSULATOR SUPPORT NO. 270 NOZZLE 





Single Duplex receptacle 













Malleable iron of high tensile Latrobe adjustable water- with '/2 inch brass pipe ex- 
strength for fastening porcelain tight floor box—suitable tension. Also furnished 
and glass insulators to exposed for installation in concrete with % inch pipe exten- 
stee! framework. floor—Tops easily adjusted sion, 


FUL LMAN 


INSTALLED Raga eLL Lemm aren 
LATROBE, PA. 






WILLIAM J. MASSEY, whose ap 

ECO- pointment as general lamp sales 
NOMICAL manager of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J., was just 

announced by manager Ralph C 
Stuart. 
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F. L. NOVAK, who becomes vice- 
president of Russell and Stoll, was 








A formerly assistant to president A. F. 
xen Stoll. Mr. Novak has been with Rus- 
»P sell and Stoll since 1927 specializing 
aes in the development of explosion- and 
rid vapor-proof equipment. 

ur 

ish 





| — War-time “Know How’ 





1 e 
«- — To Improve Appliances 
the 
up rhe ““Know How” that has perfected 
ro so many advanced processes and mate- 
rials for war-time manufacture will be 
ilso utilized to create better appliances for 
ich post-war, according to James E. Hugo, | 
life central manager of Westinghouse Elec- 
nal tric Appliance Division, in a recent 
eal address to members of the Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Hardware Association. 

\lthough the new developments will 

not be evident in the first appliances 

— that are manufactured after the war, 
many changes should result within a 
few years. 

One example described by Mr. Hugo 
is an electric steam iron which will 
utilize a brazing technique which has 
been perfected recently in the manu- 

4 facture of insecticide bombs. The use 


i precise amounts of hydrogen, nitro- 
gen and carbon dioxide are fed into an 
electric furnace in brazing a paper- 
thin steel disk to a much thicker steel 

tainer. 


Universal Appoints 
Western N.Y. Agent 





s, Buffalo, N. Y., have been ap- 





Che Western Merchandise Distribu- | 


ap pointed. the exclusive distributors in 
sles Western New York and in several 
mp Northwestern Pennsylvania counties, | 
just by Landers, Frary and Clark for its 
C of Universal ranges, vacuum clean- 





and home laundry equipment. 












WHEN YOU SELL THE COMPLETE LINE OF 


POLE LINE MATERIALS 


You get more orders when the Pole Line 


Materials you sell give first class service— 
and you get bigger orders when you have a 
complete line to sell. 

Oliver offers you both—highest quality 
products and a complete line. 


Build your business with OLIVER Pole 


Line Materials! 


. 
,o* : 





y 5 
= “ 
ay “o 


Are you using your Oliver Catalog? 























OLIVER IRON & STEEL CORPORATION 


SOUTH TENTH AND MURIEL STS. - PITTSBURGH 3, PA. 


MAKERS OF POLE LINE HARDWARE SINCE 
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Silv-A-Kine "RLM” 
Standard Dome Reflectors 





Pre a: 
4g 


Silv-A-King “Victory” 
Fluorescent Units 



















LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


For Industrial Needs 


In spite of the heavy demands of war production, 
Silv-A-King—specialist in industrial lighting for close 
to a quarter-century—is regularly filling priority or- 
ders for both fluorescent and incandescent lighting 








equipment. Silv-A-King lighting units offer many advantages in over-all 
efficiency, easy installation and maintenance—and all equipment conforms 
to RLM and other recognized standards for high quality and efficiency. 

Silv-A-King lighting service—which costs nothing extra—includes 
expert guidance in planning lighting layouts for maximum efficiency, 
flexibility, and economy. Why not discuss your lighting problems with a 
Silv-A-King engineer? And send for the complete Silv-A-King catalog today! 


BRIGHT LIGHT REFLECTOR COMPANY, INC. 


1031 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn 2,N.Y. 






5 ucts 
Other sILV-A-KING Prodt 
UNTING UNITS peep 

gece 

CURY UNIT: 
SHTS . 
TROUGHS 
ENT UNITS 


HIGH BAY MO 
“HIM” MER 
{ISLAND LI€ 

pAR- 38 WIRING 
“RE” ‘FLUORESC 
2p BOWL 









SE LIGHTING UNITS a ee 
-pOTLIGHTS 
ND SPO INCANDESCENT 
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SILV-A-KING MAKES Fight work FOR YOU | 
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Cincinnati Wholesaler 
Changes Name 


The corporate name of the Doe 
mann-Roehrer Company, Cincinnat 
has been legally changed to The Ci 
cinnati Supply Company, effective ; 
of January Ist, 1944, according t 
formal notice released by the company 

It was stated that the Officers, pe: 
sonnel, products and services remaii 
unchanged, but that the new name wa 
considered more descriptive of th: 
operation of this company which dis 
tributes a complete line of electrical 
mill and heating supplies. 

The original company was founded 
in February, 1911, with its services 
limited to a few industrial lines. 
1915, a complete electrical line had been 
added, and at later dates expansion was 
made into other fields. 

The present officers of the Cincinnati 
Supply Company have been identified 
with the corporation since 1931. They 
are: J. O. Hesselbrock, president; J. A. 
Hesselbrock, vice-president; Charles 
Bird, treasurer; George Schmidlin, 
secretary. 
























3y 


Electric Supply Moves 


The Electric Supply Company 
Des Moines, Iowa, through its pro 
prietor, L. A. Bodkin, has announced 
transfer of the company’s offices and 
facilities to 1430 Locust Street, that 
city. The mailing address is in Postal 


Zone 9. 





M. F. BALCOM has joined the Quart 
er-Century Club at Sylvania Electri 
Products Inc., where he is vice-presi- 
dent and a member of the board oj 
directors. He joined the Novelty In 
candescent Lamp Company a pred- 
ecessor of Sylvania, in 1918. 










Appliance Repairs Use 
Substitute Materials 


Some of the many ingenuities being 
mployed to keep the appliances of the 
ation in workable condition during 
the shortage of critical materials was 
lescribed in a bulletin of the Westing- 
use Electric and Manufacturing Co. 

One example is the rubber sleeve 
round the cord of an electric iron 
where the cord enters the iron. A 
mooth wood bushing is now used to 
yrevent the user bending the cord too 
harply. And the replacement ther- 
mostats are now made of a cold-molded 
lastic instead of the original phenolic 
lastic which was less bulky. During 
he last few weeks of iron manufac- 
ture the corrosion-resisting undercoat 
x chromium on the base of the irons 

o be omitted. Instead a special 

ix coating was applied to protect 

until home usage began. 

To keep waffle irons in service, 
Westinghouse reports, substitute grids 

cast iron are used while the light- 
weight die-cast aluminum grids are un- 

ailable. 

llundreds of electric ranges have 
been kept in working condition, the 
pany reported, because some en- 
ineers discovered some magnesium 
heet of an obsolete size and quality 

an aircraft factory. This sheet 
as used to make the magnesium oxide 

n which the resistance wires of range 
heating units are imbedded. 

In most cases, Westinghouse stated, 
the sacrifice to the appliance user lies 
only in weight and appearance 





Every broken tool isa break for Hitler! 
It is important that tools be properly 
expansion will begin. The man on the pole moe and properly cared for. The 
: ‘ ia Ta Klein booklet "Long Life to Tools’’ 
will again be calling for Kleins. giving valuable yo as ats on the 
proper use and care of tools will be 
sent on request to anyone interested. 


— the war is won the planned pro- 


gram of communication and power line 





He can be assured of the same high quality 
that has characterized the name Klein since 
the first wires were strung nearly a century ago. 


Today, Klein production of pliers and tools, 
climbers and grips, safety straps and belts is 
greater than ever before. For this equipment 
is essential in keeping communication lines 
humming at home and on the battle front—in 
keeping power flowing to speed the world’s 
greatest industrial production. 

Tomorrow, public utility companies are 
assured that this stepped-up production will 
aid them in the important job ahead—provid- 
ing better communications—greater power 


for an America at peace. 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 
Foreign Distributors: 
International Standard Electric Corp., New York 
7EORGE C. CONNORS moves to 


his new post as manager of the Cali- 
fornia Division of equipment tube 


ales for Sylvania Electric Products 
nc. He has a background of 17 years SaEean a Sons 
1 radio engineering, with 10 of them 


C . , . 4) 
8 field engineer for Sylvania. ILLINOIS mT 
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BIG BEAM Portable Electric Recharge- 
able Hand Searchlights are always 
ready for instant use and give day- 
light visibility for regular and emer- 
gency work. Battery does not have to 
be removed from container for recharg- 
ing—method is simple, clean, and safe. 
While thousands of BIG BEAMS are in 



























proves its true 
value 













@ Large indust 
over the country 
users. 


U-C LITE MFG. CO. 
































ORIGINATORS OF TRU- 





GoD? wprroven BY USERS 


actual use, comparatively few of the 
many possible users now have them. 
This means a vast untouched field of 
sales—a field which holds big scale 
business for you now and in the post- 
war era. Send for our NEW Catalog 
which gives complete descriptions, etc., 
on BIG BEAM Products. 


Demonstration 2s 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
RECHARGEABLE HAND 


ee, 


ne 


7 


rial plants all a 


are BIG BEAM ~ 


11 EAST HUBBARD ST. 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 





It Is a self-evident fact that 
the products turned out by 
Thordarson must fill a real 
need and serve a real purpose. 

This is one more reason why 
Thordarson products are con- 
sidered ‘‘standard"’ in so 
many varied fields...one 
more reason why people pur- 
chase whatever we make 
without hesitation and with 
perfect confidence. Experi- 
ence has made it so. 





° 
POWER TRANSFORMER “13K SERIES” 


Designed primarily for radio replacement 
but actually now used on everything from 


planes to battleships iA 











500 WEST HURON STREET. CHICAGO. fil. 


FIDELITY AMPLIFIERS 
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Wiegand Sales 


Bruce A. Fleming has been elected 
| vice-president in charge of sales 
Edwin L. Wiegand Company, Pitts- 
burgh, manufacturers of Chromal: 
electric heating units and equipment 
He has been associated with the a; 
| pliance industry for the past 15 year 
| having been active in the applian 
promotion of the National Electrical 
| Manufacturers Association and tl 
Modern Kitchen Bureau 


pene to Head 
| 





Flying Cross Award 
To Ex-GE Employee 


The Distinguished Flying Cross f 
courageous service in the Southwest 
Pacific has been awarded to Tec 
nical Sergeant Thomas J. Kellett, for- 
merly an employee in the Newark, 
N. J., service district of the GE Lamp 
Department. 

Set. Kellett has made more than fifty 
missions over Jap-held territory, drop- 





Tech. Sgt. Thos. J. Kellett 


ping supplies and transporting troops 
“over territory that was continually 
patrolled by enemy fighter craft.” 
Set. Kellett started with the GE 
Lamp Department’s Atlantic District 
in 1935 as a mail and office boy a1 
later advanced to more responsible 
positions in the contract and jobber 
operations sections. 





Studies Electronics 


A lecture course on “electronics” for 
journeymen electricians and electri- 

cians helpers is being sponsored by the 
| Contractors Division of the Electrica! 
| Association of Philadelphia 












oops 


ectri- 


yy the 
trical 















EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION was 
a highlight of the entertainment at the 
Reeves Sound Laboratories’ Christmas 
Party. Above are Joy Nichols, stock 
clerk, Ermes Girardi and .Millicent 
Kasper, electrodes department, who 
were billed as “Three Little Wacs.” 





Chicago Wholesalers 
Elect 1944 Officers 


Che Chicago Electrical Wholesalers 
\ssociation, at a recent meeting, 
elected officers for 1944. Mr. A. J. 
McGivern was elected president, P. W. 
Greene, treasurer, and Otto Franken- 
bush, secretary. 

The new board of governors consists 

David Dobkin; F. R. Eiseman; 
Louis Greenburg; E. E. Hasselquist; 
Sol Mandel; H. D. Roseth; Charles 


Weicensany ; and Sol Weinress 


Oliver Iron-Steel 
Adds New Division 


Che formation of the Industrial Fas- 
ers Division of the Oliver Iron and 
eel Corporation was announced last 
nth by Theodore F. Smith, president 
| the company. 

Mr. Smith named James G. Graham 

selected for the post as General 
es Manager of the new division, 
h Edward M. Welty as assistant 
general sales manager. 

\s of January Ist, Bennett W. John- 

was made general manager of sales 

{ the Pole Line Hardware Division, 
and Bernard J. Peck was appointed 
general production manager. 


WIRE 6 


BUILDING 


CABLE 


ENTRANCE 


® SERVICE 


CABLI 


SHEATHED 


NON-METALLIC 


CRESFLEX 


CABLE 


ARMORED 


IMPERIAI NEOPRENE JACKETED PORTABLI CABLES 


= eR 


CRESC 


Genuine 


ABC 


Armored 


Bushed 


Cable 
NOW AVAILABLE 


CONDUCTORS—flame retarding, printed 
showing size, type of insulation and voltage. 











INSULATING BUSHING—easy to insert, 
as paper unwraps from under both ends of 
armor to make room for the bushing. 


STEEL ARMOR—Low resistance, electro- 
galvanized for permanence. 


Thoroughly tested at several stages of 
manufacture, and receiving a final test of 
2000 volts between conductors and armor. 


CRESCENT has unexcelled facilities 
for the complete manufacture of Arm- 
ored Bushed Cable in all its steps. 
When you buy CRESCENT A.B.C. 
ARMORED BUSHED CABLE you buy 
the best. Do not be satisfied with any 
substitute. 


CRESCENT INSULATED WIRE & CABLE CO. 


CRESCENT 


WIRE and CABLE 


Factory: TRENTON, N. J.—Stocks in Principal Cities 


JOBBER COOPERATION — A PERMANENT POLICY 





RUBBER POWER CABLES @ VARNISHED CAMBRIC CABLES 
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INDUSTRIAL 
INSTALLATIONS 
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For rewiring or new 











work, easily assem- 
bled P&S - Despard 
combinations afford 
the greatest possible 
electrical efficiency 
in the smallest space. 
For replacement 
work, use P&S 
1815-D Line switches. 
Send for your copy 
of the P&S Catalog 


PASS & SEYMOUR, Inc. 


SYRACUSE 9, NEW YORK 
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| SOMETHING HOT for the house- 
| wqife’s ironing board post-war is being 
| studied here as Bill Russell, vice- 
president of Landers, Frary and 
Clark, and Harry Metz, chief engi- 
neer, use a 1942 model Universal 
iron as they work on plans for a post- 
| war model. 





| 
/H.E.D'Andrade Joins 
GE Lamp at N.Y. 


The affiliation of H. E. D’Andrade 
as a consultant on architectural light- 
ing problems has been announced by 
the Atlantic District of the 
Electric Company’s Lamp Department. 
| He will work with architects, consult- 
| ing engineers and designers on lighting 
problems. 

Mr. D’Andrade has been senior engi- 
neer in charge of protective lighting 
for the Second Civilian Denfense Re- 


to interpret the dimout and blackout 
regulations for the states ot New York, 
New Jersey and Delaware. 

He has served on several commit- 
tees of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society, including the chairmanship of 
the ILE.S.—Beaux Arts Committee on 

Annual Lighting Awards. 


Foote to Coordinate 
Littelfuse Sales 


William A. Foote has been appointed 
to be coordinator of sales of Littelfuse, 
Inc. of El] Monte, Calif., and Chicago. 
In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Foote, Mr. E. V. Sundt, president of 
Littelfuse, Inc., emphasised Mr. Foote’s 
previous business experience, which 
includes the presidency of the Wing- 
foote Petroleum Company, affiliation 
with the Standard Oil Company of 
N. Y., directorship of sales for the 
Deoxolin Chemical Corporation. 











General | 





gion, Office of Civilian Defense, work- | 
ing with the Second Service Command | 
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for 
"accidental 
blackouts ° 









Justrite Twin Bulb Safety Lanterns 
are “Justrite” for “accidental black- 
outs” or for jobs that require extra 
light at a moment’s notice. They 
provide plenty of the right kind of 
light when and where it’s needed. 






These lanterns are making more 





sales wherever representatives talk 
and show Justrite. 














re 
SC 
Justrite All-Purpose Safety Lantern Ir 
Built to meet requirements of ag 
all jobs. Fixed guard protects pc 
clear glass globe. Adjustable 
stand, movable handle. Twin- af 
bulb feature provides added in 
safety. Projects 634 candle- m: 
power beam with light to sides ar 
from same bulb. Approved by U. S. Bu- re 
reau of Mines for safe use in Methane 
Air mixtures. Approved by Underwriters’ 0 
Laboratories, Inc., for safe use in Class Se 
. d ( 
1, Group D locations. G] 





This lantern is available on priority 
orders. 


Justrite 3-Cell Service Light 
This mighty midget fits in the 
palm of the hand, weighs only 
a pound ... delivers a beam of 














over 1500 candlepower. Oper- 
ates on 3 standard (size D) tra 
dry cells. Equipped with diffus- re 
ing disc and bulbs. Built of rugged plasti: of 
... goes anywhere ... clips to anything. of 
Available on high priorities only. ce 
There’s a Justrite Lantern to fit every job of 
JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING COMPANY me 
2078 N. Sotthport Ave., Chicago, Ill. A. 
det 
pal 
Jr., 
C 
M 
SAFETY CANS - FILLING CANS - OILY WASTE CANS me 
APPROVED SAFETY ELECTRIC LANTERNS 80¢ i 





J. M. WEIMER, guest of honor at a 
luncheon when co-workers commemo- 
rated his forty years of service with 
the Curtis Lighting Company, Chicago. 
He has been in both sales and develop- 
ment work. A son is serving with the 
Army Air Forces operating out of 


England. 








H. E. Warren Heads 
Hotpoint Advertising 


Harry E. Warren, manager of the 
refrigerator sales division of the Edi- 
son General Electric Appliance Co., 
Inc., Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of the advertising division of Hot- 
point. 

Mr. Warren takes over this position 
after six years with the company dur- 
ing which time he served first as sales 
manager of the home laundry division 
and more recently as manager of the 
refrigerator sales division. 

Before going to Chicago with Hot- 
point, Mr. Warren spent some years as 
advertising manager of Caswell, Inc., 
GE distributors in Detroit. 


Philadelphia Assn. 
Elects H.L. Miller 


Howard L. Miller, an electrical con 
was elected to be the 1944 
resident of the Electrical Association 
f Philadelphia, at a recent meeting 
f the board of governors. He suc- 
eds A. L. Halstrom, vice-president 
f Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
The other officers elected were: 
i. B. Bryans, executive vice-presi- 
lent of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, vice-president; Phillip H. Ward, 
president of the Ward Electric 
npany, treasurer; and Robert J. 
ran, chief of the electrical depart- 
it, Middle Department Rating As- 
iation, secretary, 








COMPLETELY 
INSULATED 


ILLINOIS 


ALL PORCELAIN WIRING SYSTEMS 


| 


STANDARD TUBES 


<5 SAVES 3 =™ 

2 WTAL os 
“MATERIALS | 
po JOBS IN. 


: % STANDARD KNOBS 
LESS TIME 
Pe CUT ee - 
_ MAINTENANCE | 
é *& ‘ ead F 


For the customer, porcelain pro- 
tected wiring systems mean perma- 
nency of installation, economy, safety, 
dependable service where dampness 
and fire hazards are prevalent. 


Illinois all porcelain wiring systems 
are adaptable to practically all wiring 
plans and layouts—they are easy to 
install and can be installed without 
grounding. 


Porcelain is not a critical material— 
use it for your next installations. 


SWITCH BOXES 
AND COVERS 


TRADE 
REGIS “EREO 


TOGGLE SWITCH Look for this 
PLATE Trade Mark 


ILLINOIS ELECTRIC PORCELAIN CO. 


MACOMB, ILLINOIS 


LAMP HOLDERS 
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DOES YOUR 
EMPLOYEE’S 
HEAD ACH 


OBITUARIES 


-E W. H. Hallsteen 


falter H. Hallsteen, vice-president | 
a treasurer of the Ilg Ventilating Com- 
pany, Chicago, died on January 15 at 
St. Francis Hospital, Evanston. He was 
53 years old. 
Mr. Hallsteen had been with Ilg for 
more than 27 years, having served in 
the sales department prior to being placed 











COVERED 
WAGON DAY 
LIGHTING IS GONE 


NS ’ 





TRY GLARE REDUCING 





as assistant on purchasing. Later he 
was placed in charge of the purchasing de- 
partment, a post he held until his death. 

John M. Frank, president the Ilg 
Ventilating Company, stated: “In this 
company Mr. Hallsteen’s loss is irre- 
placeable in a business way, but also for 
a more important in a personal 
way. He was very close to the employ- 
ees, both factory and office, and it was 
under his management that practically 
all company affairs handled. 


of 








reason, 











were 





P. A. Kratzer 























.*) Seaman Second Class Paul A. Krat- 
RE 69.13% zer, a former member of the staff at the 
| Electric Sales Company, Canton, Ohio, 
died recently at the hospital at Camp 
REDUCTION IN Peary, Williamsburg, Va., following in- 
juries received when struck by a hit-run 
driver 

MINOR In [he body of Seaman Kratzer was ac- 
IURigs companied to Canton by a military escort, 

and was interred in that city 
Edward Julien Davies, district manager 
SAVED of the General Electric Supply Corpora- 
tion at Richmond, Va., for the past 21 
years, died recently at a hospital in that 

= city. 
| He was one of the charter members 
SAVE ELECTRIC CORP | of the Southern Electrical Credit Asso- 
* | ciation and was a member of the board 
TOLEDO 5 OHIO vf directors of the Richmond Credit Men’s 
7 \ssociation 
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A Brand New Item.for 
ELECTRICAL WHOLESALERS 


Shock - resisting  gammme 
Bee 


=  Vibration-proof 


Signal Indication 






Littelfuse 


‘SIGNALETTE 


New Fluorescent Signal Indicator 


No filaments required. No burnouts. No 
spares. Saves '/2 the current. Insures de- 
pendability where filament lamps are 
liable to fail. For indication service in 
manufacturing — laboratories — railway 
—many applications. 


Send for Signalette Bulletin. 


LITTELFUSE, INC. 


220 Ong St. El Monte, Calif. 
4750 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 




















Please send details and 32-page illustrated catalog 


Firm Name 


Address 


COPPER TUBE 
& PRODUCTS, Inc 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ss. A. Nelson 


iourd A. Nelson of the Wadsworth 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
died in that city last month. He was 
found dead at the wheel of his car 
beside the road on his route home, appar- 
ently having come to a stop when taken ill. 


Association News 


CHICAGO—The Lighting 
Institute now have headquarters on 
the main floor of the Edison Building, 
72 West Adams Street. 

lhe Association reports that several 
successful conferences for over 600 
representatives from war _ industries 
were conducted under co-sponsorship 
with the War Production Board. One 
f these conferences was held in Kan- 
kakee, Illinois, with an attendance of 
65. The subject matter of these con- 
ferences concerned itself with “Light 

Welding,” “Light for Sheet Metal 
Fabrication,” and “Lighting for 
M chine Tools.” 

The Committee on Management ap- 
pointed three of its members as a Plan- 

¢ and Survey Committee for the 
‘ost War Lighting Institute. Con- 

rable work has been done on in- 
pecting suitable locations and prop- 
erties and in making tentative layouts. 


Chicago 


1] 


ROIT—At a recent meeting of 
Electrical Association of Detroit a 
xt on the Post-War Activities 
mittee was given. It included the 
wing projects: (1) Adequate wir- 

ing as it affects the home. Chairman, 

Andrew Rogerson, Rogerson Electric 

(2) Adequate wiring as it affects 
store, office building and factory. 
urman, Lee Taylor, The Detroit 
m Co. (3) All-electric planning 
the kitchen and home. Chairman 

Wear, Jr., Graybar Electric Co. 

| Disp sal of surplus electrical 
ent. Chairman, Clyde La Mee, 

ral Electric Supply Co. (5) Post- 
standards for industrial plant wir- 
ind policy on electrical inspection 
re-inspection. Chairman, Dale 

Douglas, Chevrolet Gear and Axle Di- 
n of General Motors Corp. (6) 

Development of new uses. Chairman, 


1 


A. J. Miller, Westinghouse Electric 
SI ly Co . 
e guest speake r of the evening, 


A. 5. Marchessault of the F. B. L., 

an interesting talk on ‘‘The F. B. I. 
ar Time.” 

llowing the talk, the members 

rated into their industry groups for 

uses and when all nominations had 
made the president announced 
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What’s 


IN INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING? 


Of course, our immediate task is that of 
assisting essential industries to obtain 
all the efficiency modern illumination can 
bring ...to every kind of manufacturing 
process. Lighting standards have so im- 
»roved that production-minded men will 
1ever again be satisfied with ordinary 
Illumination. 

Today, illumination engineering is a 
































Ahead 


more exact science than ever before. To- 
morrow, with the lessons learned in war 
production, lighting will play a still 
greater part. 

Here at Goodrich, with the same for- 
ward-looking attitude responsible for so 
many outstanding improvements, we are 
planning and working for the future of 
industrial illumination. 


Goodrich porcelain enameled lighting equipment is sold 
through electrical wholesalers. 


HIGHLITE STOCKLITE 


.3@ 
7”) 





REFLECTO FLOODLIGHT RLM DOME 


RICH 


ARAGTRIG BOM PANY 


4610 BELLE PLAINE AVENUE, CHICAGO 41, ILLINOIS 
































PLAN TO SELL 


: 
“SP@T VENTILATION” 


In the scramble for new business 
which is sure to come with the 
resumption of better-grade resi- 
dential building, those jobbers 
and dealers who feature “Blo- 


Fan” SPOT Ventilation will 
have a big advantage over 
competitors. 


“Blo-Fan” room ventilators 
were gaining phenomenally in 
sales in the years before the war. 
Architects everywhere were 
specifying them with increasing 
frequency. 


“Blo-Fan” stocks will mean 
quick and profitable sales for 
you after the war. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 
You! 


PRYNE & CO., inc. 


1245 E. 33rd ST. LOS ANGELES 


Branches (to be reestablished after war) 


SAN FRANCISCO - SEATTLE - CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
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them to the meeting. The elections are 
to be held at the next meeting. 


On Tuesday, January 11, the Illumi- | 


nating Engineering Society, The In- 


dustrial Engineering Society and the 


Electrical Association held a joint 
meeting at Rockham Memorial to hear 
Ted Brown of the General Electric 
Company talk on “New Developments 
in Lighting Sources.” 


NEW ORLEANS—tThe Electrical 
League of New Orleans held its Christ- 


mas Party and final meeting of 1943 on | 


December 20 in the Banquet Hall of the 
St. Charles Hotel. The election of 
officers and the executive committee 
took place at this meeting. At the 
request of J. Otto Kaelin, retiring 
president, Leo L. Hirsch, Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee presented 
the proposed new “slate” of officers and 
executive committeemen to the mem- 
bership. The result was that Mr. C. L. 
Osterberger of the Louisiana Power & 
Light Co. is the league’s new president. 

Other officers for 1944 are: Pen- 
dleton E. Lehde, executive vice-pres. ; 
O. P. McCord, vice-pres., wholesalers, 
utilities, manufacturers; F. Stern, vice- 
pres., refrigeration; W. J. Barnes, 
vice-pres., electrical contractors; Ly- 
man C. Reed, vice-pres., air condition- 
ing, ventilation; J. W. Schroeder, vice- 
pres., radio; W. E. Clement, director of 
publicity; J. R. Guidroz, secretary; 
I. W. Tufts, treasurer. 

The executive committee consists of 
Rudolph Viener, W. B. Meek, E. N. 
Avegno, W. B. Wands, A. B. Lin- 
dauer, C. S. Green, N. Braselton, Paul 
Hogan and J. Otto Kaelin (ex-officio). 

Mr. Kaelin made an interesting re- 


port covering the association’s accom- | 


plishments during his administration. 
He was then presented with a certifi- 
cate making him a member of the 
Presidents’ Club. 

The program was completed with 
music and entertainment furnished by 


a fellow-member Richard MacKenroth. | 


KANSAS CITY—At a recent meeting 
of the Electric Association of Kansas 
City held in the Aztec Room of the 


Hotel President, Charles O. Hardy, 
Ph. D., addressed the group on the 


subject “War Finance and Peace Time 
Production.” 

Dr. Hardy was formerly Dean of the 
Ottawa University; on the Research 
Staff of University of Chicago and 





University of Iowa; and has been with | 


the Bookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C. for the past twenty years. 


He | 


has also been on loan to the Office of | 


the Alien Property Custodian, by the | 


Institution for the 


months. 


past eighteen 
















“These are 
BUSY days!” 
i) 


SAVE TIME-select your 


conductor fittings from this 
Catalog . . ALL good types 


You can buy Tee Connectors, 
Grounding Clamps, Cable Taps... 
Straight, Parallel, Elbow and Cross 
Connectors . . . Service Connectors, 
Bus Supports, Terminals... prac- 





tically every good type, in the 
COMPLETE line. 


JUST FOR 
EXAMPLE — 
here are some 
of the standard 
Fenn-Union Vi 
tite terminal 
lugs: 











Ce OE ee RR ot RE 


Round, offset 


Round, center 


These types and 
many more—in a 
complete range of 
sizes. Write for Catalog. 





Penn-Union connectors are the first 
choice of leading utilities, indus- 
trials, electrical manufacturers and 
contractors. They have found that 
“Penn-Union” on a fitting is their 
best guarantee of Dependability. 


PENN-UNION 
ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
ERIE, PA. Sold by Leading Jobbers 


5 a | fe 





Conductor Fittings 
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The circuit breaking plugs 
and receptacles... 
ratings up to 200 amperes 














The exclusive QuelArc construction pro- 
vides exceptional protection to contacts, 
for safe use as current rupturing de- 
vices. In the section view, note the 
complete enclosure of all contacts in 
insulating chambers which form an 
arc-trapping space. Note also the long 
distances from contact to contact and 
from contacts to ground. Contacts are 
individually renewable. Full ground 


protection is provided. 


QuelArc plugs and receptacles are 
available in a complete range of styles, 
2, 3, 4-wire types; ratings 20, 30, 60, 100 
and 200 amperes. Write for general cata- 
log 1100 with listings of all types. 


THE PYLE-NATIONAL COMPANY 


1352 N. Kostner Avenue, Chicago 51, Illinois 





| annual dinner meeting 


| business session 


MILWAUKEE—AIl members of the 
Wisconsin Radio Refrigeration & Ap 
pliance Association have the oppor 
tunity to attend a 12-meeting course 
sponsered by the Electrical League of 
Milwaukee. Meetings will be held each 
Monday night, from 7 :30 to 9:30, Janu- 
ary 10 through March 27. All phases 
of the subject of Electronics will be 


| covered during the various meetings 


The League 
at the 
There 


and 


Electrical held _ its 
Elks Club 
brief 


an entertainment 


on January 20. was a 


| program. 


| president, T. 
| E-J 


| Division of Westinghouse Electric 


| of Stuart Circle Hospital, 
| speaker. 


| ager, 
| Corporation. 


| I Saw in Nazi Germany.” 





NEW YORK—S. J. O’Brien, presi 
dent of S. J. O’Brien Sales Corpora- 
tion, was elected president of the Elec- 
trical and Gas Association at its an- 
nual meeting held Other 
officers elected were: first vice-presi- 
dent, T. F. Barton, vice-president Gen- | 
eral Electric Company; second vice- 
H. Joseph, president, | 
Installation Co., third 
Norman L. Myers, 
manager, Electric Appliance 
and | 
Manufacturing Co.; fourth vice-presi- 
dent, H. C. Calahan, district manager 
General Electric Supply Corp.; treas- 
urer, James A. Sackett, sales manager, 


recently. 


Electric 
vice-president, 
eastern 


| Kings County Lighting Company; Sec- 
| retary, C. 


A. Norton, sales manager, 
Pierce Laboratory, Inc.; and Assis- 
tant secretary, John W. Walter, man- 
Eastern Division, Apex Rotarex 


PASSAIC COUNTY, N. J. 
do electronics mean to you?” 
do electronics mean to the 
the military man, the medical man, the 
men of industry?” This fascinating 
subject of electronics was presented by 
Westinghouse at the January meeting | 
of the Passaic County Electric League. | 


—“What 
“What 


average man, 


RICHMOND—The January meeting | 
f the Electrical League of Richmond | 
was held in the Hotel John Marshall. | 
Dr. H. T. Wagner, executive director | 
was guest 
Dr. Wagner discussed “What 


A program report was presented on 
the league’s cooperation with the Office 
of Civilian Defense in connection with 
a series of classes to be started soon in 
the making of minor electrical repairs. 
A. H. Hermann, league president, pre- 
sided. Boyd A. Propert was chairman 
of the program. 
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Greater iffici. 


PGCOOLFUSES 


G. {1 HELP win| 
¥. = PRODUCTION 


LINKS LOCKED INTO CIRCUIT 


NON-HEATING 
CONTACTS 


Keep Motors Humming 


100% Quality 
APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
Mfgr's. Agents Territery Open 


WARE BROTHERS 


4420 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


















MACHINE TOOL 


LIGHTING 


SIMPLIFIED 





HE simplest and least expensive way of 

| fern low voltage circuits for light- 
ing and operating of control circuits on ma- 
chine tools is by the use of a transformer, 
running a branch line from the power line 
instead of installing separate lines. 
This is now the prevailing practice. It 
saves not only labor but also critical ma- 
terials. Dongan transformers are especially 
adapted to this purpose 


DONGAN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
2989 Franklin St. Detroit 7, Mich. 
“The Dongan Line Since 1909"' 











SWIVEL U-BOLT CONNECTORS 


No Removable Parts 


CLAMP and LOCK your CONNECTIONS 
This U-Bolt Connector is designed to do just that 


Cat. Nos. 22 to 40. 
Primarily tap con- 
nectors, but also 
successful as splice 
connectors by using 
two connectors 
where the strain is 
very heavy. Sizes 
up to 2,000,000CM. 


SWIVEL CLAMP CONNECTORS 


No Removable Parts 


Open Closed . 


Cat. Nos. C6 to Cl0—Screw is withdrawn to 
certain point where bottom portion of connector 
will swivel around so that top portion may be 
hooked over main wire; swung back into posi- 
tion they are ready for clamping. Maximum 
wire sizes: C6 two No. 4—C8 two No. 1—Cl10 
two No. 2/0 


Write for BULLETIN 10-A and 19-A 








KRUEGER & HUDEPOHL 


236 VINE ST. * CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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PTT atte NALCO Infra-Red Ray § | 
ON PRODUCTS LAMPS 


(Carbon Filament) 
For Radiant Energy 
DC Generators and Exciters — The —Baking and Drying 








] 
General Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has published a 4-page | E 
folder containing many illustrations E 
and specific data on the company’s di-]| | S 
| rect-current generators and exciters p 
. 
g 
eee ce? WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN Hm fl 
fl 
i ‘ 
You can sell Nalco Dritherm lamps for ef- 
Electrical Appliances—A new hand- | ficient results . . . available in Inside-Sil. 
book called Modern Home Troning vered (self-reflecting) or clear glass types 
has been published by the Westing- 
house Home Economics Institute, Learn all of the sales advan- 
ee ~~ as yc om gay tages in featuring the Nalco 
- p\ aern ) . a Tr y ° 
Oo ode ome 1undering an Carbon Filament Lamps for 7 


nounced last Spring. Purpose of the 
two-part series is to provide teachers | the Infra-Red process—Write : 
and home economists with detailed in- | for a free copy of “Drying 
formation on the entire subject of mod- | Problems Made Easy” today , 
ern scientific laundering and ironing. [ 












ple nN 
en writin = *" Lo ° M AN d 
when «rte WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN ors NORTH AMERIC 
inrrA-RED} ELECTRIC LAMP CO. 
| DRITHERM 1034 Tyler Street 
} ST. LOUIS 6, MISSOURI 
Electrical Equipment—Bulletin 3100 is 
published by the Square D Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. It supersedes tem- ELECTRICAL 
porary Bulletin 3100 (dated April, 1943) S 
gives additional information, illustra- SPECIALTIES 





tions and descriptions of Square D elec- 


RIV 
trical equipment for use in yards and FOR HEAVY 


ese 
INDUSTRIAL SERVICE e] 


‘FROM STOCK |: 
seam FROM STOCK |: 





docks. Typical shipboard layouts are 
shown also. 








Electronic Control—Bulletin GEA- 
4126 recently published by the General 
Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. Y. 
contains 12 pages on the subject of 
electronic control. Tells how electron- 
ic tubes work, illustrates industrial 
types of tubes, includes descriptive data 
on various applications. 








| Soldering 3-Conductor Single 
Lug Angle Conductor 
Pothead Pothead 


eevention » WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Write for a complete selection of 
RUSGREEN bulletins 


Fluorescent Fixtures—Bulletin F-70 ENDULATORS (POTHEADS) ALL SIZES « All 
describes and illustrates five Day-Brite SHAPES © ALL VOLTAGES © ALL TYPES 
fixtures—Crusader, suspension type; i 7 

Crusader, ceiling type; Parkway, sus- BUS SUPPORTS © SPLICING KITS AND 


pension type; Parkway, ceiling type; MATERIALS ° INSULATING COMPOUNDS 
and 4-Star, suspension type—as manu- rage 


factured by Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 
RUSGREEN MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
14260 Birwood Avenue * Detroit, Mich. 
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Electronic Devices—Bulletin 9143 pub 

lished by the Worner Electronic De 

vices, Chicago, Illinois, describes and | 

llustrates the Worner’ Fotoelectric 

units and includes sketches of typical 
tronic applications. 


When writing, WHOLESALER’S SALESMAN 


Ang Fluoroscopic Supplies—Westinglhious« 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., announces a twelve-page booklet, 
B-3212, on fluoroscopic accessories and 
supplies. It describes, illustrates and 
provides catalog reference for (1) ac- 
cessories such as fluoroscopes, screens, 
grids, exposure timers, opaques, and 
fluoroscopic room _ accessories; (2) 
fluoroscopic protective equipment such 
as gloves, goggles, aprons, and protec- 
tive chairs. 
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Tool Maintenance Manual How to 
get the Most from Your Portable Elec 
tric Tools” is the title of a special sec- 


tion in the new catalog recenty pub- 
lished by Skilsaw, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. This war-time maintenance 


manual is full of illustrations and valu- 









eration of portable clectric tools 
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Signal System, Cable and Wire Data 

\ 24-page loose-leaf booklet on signal 
system, cable and wire data for engi- 
neers, estimators, wiremen and the 
electrical industry in general is issued 
by the Cannon Electric Development 
Co., Los Angeles, California. Includes 
a standard telephone cable color code, 


ible suggestions on the care and op | 















nterphone telephone cable, switch- 
board telephone cable, etc. The loose- 
leaf pages are 4 x 61-8 inches, 3-hol 


punched to fit into standard data books 
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HERE’S WHY: 


YOU HAVE SOMETHING 
BETTER TO OFFER. A cus- => 
tom built powder-packed re- 


newal element instead of an 
ordinary fuse strip. 


@ THE ELEMENT IS NOT 
INTERCHANGEABLE with 
“Bare Links’ — you get all 
repeat business. 


@ CUSTOMERS GET 3 TIMES 
THE SERVICE. 


NO PRICE COMPETITION 
—TRICO quality sells itself 


—price is no issue. 


SOLD ONLY THRU 
WHOLESALERS. 


@ THEY'RE NATIONALLY 
ADVERTISED. 





Milwaukee 


<TRIEo- 





More Profit 


<> FUSES 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. SU SEW 


Wisconsin 





















Over Half a 
Century of 
Recognized 
Leadership 
* 





Refill your 
depleted stocks 


\- Gurron Manoracturine (0. wc. *° 
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JENKINS 
GOLD SEAL 


Friction and 
Rubber Tapes 


assure a faster, longer- 
lasting, safer job. GOLD 
SEAL _ Friction 
sulates high voltage with 
one thickness. High tensile 
strength — doesn't peel. 
Packed fresh, stays fresh in 
cellophane. 


Tape _in- 


Jenkins Bros. 


80 White Street 


Rubber Division 
New York 13, N. Y. 














JACKSON 


ECONOMICAL 


REFLECTORS 


N 





No. 2110 


No. 2210 


No. 2310 
Made of Spun Steel—Entirely seamless— 
Finished in Palm Beach Green Enamel 
Outside—White Enamel Inside. 
® Sold thru Electrical Wholesalers 


Manufacturers of Industrial Lighting 
Equipment 


JACKSON 
ELECTRICAL COMPANY 


900 W. Van Buren Street 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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Rittenhouse Co., Inc., The A. 
RLM Standards Inst., Inc... 
Roebling’s Sons Co., J. A... 


Royal Electric Co. 
Rusgreen Mfg. Co 
Russell & Stoll Co 

S 
Save Electric Co 
Schwarze Electric Co 
Spero Electric Co. 
Square D Company.. 
Stedfast Rubber Co 
Steel & Tubes Division : 
Sylvania Elec. Prod., Inc. 
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Thomas & Betts Co... 
Thordarson Elec. Mfg. Co 
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U. C. Lite Mfg. Co. 
United States Rubber Co 
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Ware Brothers ' 
Westinghouse Lamp Co.. 
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PROFITABLE 
TO HANDLE 


AVAILABLE 
ON 
LOW PRIORITY 
w 


LEAD EXPANSION TYPE 
Fig. 900—Machine Screw Type available in 
standard diameters from 6-32 to ¥". 
Fig. 910—Bolt and Nut Type available in '/,", 
¥y"' and '/2"" diameters in standard lengths. 

Write at Once for New Catalog 

of Paine Products 
» 


THE PAINE CO. 
2952 Carroll Ave. Chicago 12, Illinois 


Offices in Principal Cities 


‘PAINE: 
sad Hancine DEVICES 





ANYTHING 
ELECTRICAL 
ON & OFF 
REGULARLY 


The TORK CLOCK CO., Inc. 


MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 





ALLEN SILOY SODER releases vital tin 
for defense, because it contains almost 
no tin. Yet it works efficiently on most 
metals. Many firms are now using 
this fine soder, even on defense soder- 
ing work, because it does not affect 
individual allotments, leaves more tin 
where it is needed. 


L. B. ALLEN CO., INC. 
6701 Bryn Mawr Ave. Chicago 
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‘Teletalk. Mbdeon WINGS FOR FIGHTING WORDS 


Re: for speeding the sinews of 


war.. . block-long 


. supply 
. warehouses and flying fields 


. in giant plants.. 
office buildings . . . shipyards. . 
depots .. 

. has proven that man-hours are far too 


precious to waste. 


Today wholesalers’ salesmen can easily 
show that Teletalk Amplified Intercom- 


munication Systems effectively plug the 


man-hour leak. Demonstrating how Tele- 
talk’s instant, personal and private com- 
munication releases messenger for pro- 
ductive work . . . saves precious time, 
steps and energy . . . quickly and easily 


builds profits for you. 


In government offices and war factories 
throughout the nation, Teletalk puts ideas 
to work at once, reduces errors, in- 


creases inter-department cooperation, 


permits conferences without any of the 
participants leaving his desk. 


Teletalk systems are easy to install, eco- 
nomical to operate, and may be obtained 
to fit the requirements of any organiza- 
tion, whether large or small. 


It will be to your advantage to investi- 
gate the easy-selling features of Teletalk. 
You will find it profitable. 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin, 
U.S. A., Established 1909. Export Dept.: 13 E. 40th St., New 
York (16), N. Y. Cable Address: “ARLAB” New York City 


Let’s All Back the Attack &e 
Buy Extra War Bonds | ‘ 


18 4, lelet | | 


a) 


Licensed under U. S. Patents of Western Electric Company 
Incorporated, and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER & ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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HERES THE Gt MANUAL 


New 16-page G-E Manual sums up lates? 






information on easier lighting maintenance 






— plus recommendations for adequate 






stocks of lighting equipment parts 










EVER before have so many useful facts and features 
on lighting maintenance been put together in one 






concise, convenient 16-page manual. 






“Seven Steps to Proper Lighting Maintenance” covers 
the fundamentals with a brevity and clarity that makes it 
















outstandingly practical. All your industrial lighting 


Ql— t= 
Tan. 
ee 


1 mags Pnsopic LiSeT METER CHECE-UPS 
: customers will want a copy. 









And this new G-E manual has a feature that will appeal 





to every lighting wholesaler and contractor who has 





been trying to save manpower and materials by cutting 






down on the frequency of special orders. It’s a recom- 
mended stock of lighting equipment parts which shows 
your customers the lighting equipment they should keep 








on hand for proper maintenance. 









| Here are the main features of the manual, illustrated; 








f. PRACTICAL SUGGESTION S FOR PROPER Hear the General Electric radio programs: “‘The G-E All-Girl Orchestra,”’ Sun., 10 
L I G HT 1 N G MAI! NTE N AN Cc E. p.m., EWT, NBC; "The World Today" news every weekday, 6:45 p.m., EWT, CBS. 














Ust Lason-Savinc MAINTENANCE Devices 





f T 
Cuecx List ror Maximum Fiuorescent Licutinc Perrormance | 


} _ oo 2 = 





Boom Crane PLatroru 
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2. LABOR SAVING MAINTENANCE DEVICES. 3. FLUORESCENT MAINTENANCE CHECK LIST. 


ALL BACK THE ATTACK = BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND THIS MONTH! 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 


WHOLESALER’S 


LET'S 
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YOUR INDUSTRIAL CUSTOMERS NEED 





S 
e 
rs 
it 
'g 
al 
as 
1g 
n- 
VS 
=P 
ds 
BS. _— , 
4. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
- STOCKS OF LIGHTING PARTS 
E 
MPS MAIL THIS COUPON NOW or see your G-E lamp 
office for your free copy of this useful manual! Quanti- 
ties for distribution to your industrial customers are 
available through your G-E lamp office. 
Dept. 166-WS-C 
“= i Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 
5T : Gentlemen: 


Please send a copy of your new booklet, “Seven 
Steps to Proper Lighting Maintenance,” to: 


I a a al ler teal ance rare ai ws aici 


City and State 
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SQUARE D PANELBOARDS 


pec WITH Fiiypade ENCLOSURE 


———— WITH BRANCH CIRCUITS OF 
; I5 TO 600 AMPERES 

11I5 TO 600 VOLTS A.C. 
125 to 250 VOLTS D.C. 





BOM R ARRAS 


e@ These are only a few of the many 
types of special enclosures built by 
Square D. Regardless of your particu- 
lar requirements, the nearest Square D 
Field Engineer can meet them. You'll 
find him a source of sound counsel in DUST-TIGHT AND VAPOR. 
determining the beet type of equip- "ROOF BNCLORURY wit ev 


ment for any given application. Rotary type handles on front are 
easy operating and self-indicating 





WATER-RESISTING EN- 
CLOSURE with externally 
operated circuit breakers. 
Side-operated plunger han- 
diesreduce depth dimensions. 








WEATHERPROOF ENCLOSURE for all types of panels, 

both fusible and circuit breaker. Top is extended and 

flat instead of sloped, thus facilitating conduit entrance. 
DUST-TIGHT AND 
VAPOR-PROOF 


DUST-RESISTING ENCLOSURE for fusible or ENCLOSURE 


with lever-type handles 
for easy operation of 
hiah capacity breakers. 


circuit breaker panels. Handles are recessed as 
sofeguard against breakage. 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ° KOLLSMAN AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS 











DETROIT . MILWAUKEE ° LOS ANGELES 





